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SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE WESTERN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
THE SENSE OF PROPORTION* 
JoHN A. Viec Tf 
My argument tonight is so simple that my only justification for mak- 


ng it is that its importance fully matches its simplicity. Although every 
-ofession needs a sense of proportion, the difficulties we face in developing 


a true science of politics are so great and the stakes involved are so tremendous 


we —and our fellow social scientists — need it most of all. Thanks to 





he clarity with which the Greeks saw that a man could find the golden mean 
nly by resisting all manner of extremes, Aristotle, the founder of our profession, 
et us an admirable example on this score. Many of us frequently lapse from 
grace however, not so much in our broad social judgments as in the positions we 


1 


take on various second-order but still rather vital questions pertaining to our 
work, 
Self-criticism is the secret of progress and we cultivate it much too little. 
It is not my intention to profane this pleasant occasion by devoting quite the 
whole of it to an examination of “the trouble with us political scientists.” Yet 
t should be profitable to try to measure ourselves seriously by the hard yard- 
tick of perspective and proportion, even if it should also be temporarily depress- 
ng. At any rate we can ignore this crucial test only at the risk of failure in devel- 
ping our discipline into a genuine science. 
Our overly audacious name 
Our name itself offers a good point of departure. Does the term political 
science signify accurately the level of competence we can reasonably expect to 
achieve? Or does it claim rather more than we can actually deliver and thus 
nvict us of pretense — say in the second degree? If Princeton can use the single 


ra (Cf 


Politics” as the designation for its department of government and have 

rm taken in its original Aristotelian sense, perhaps we should even now 

lo the well-intentioned mistake of 1903 and relabel ourselves nationally the 

American Politics Association. (When we Westerners repeated the error of our 

ears in naming our own association, presumably this reflected pure filial 

rence rather than any peculiar aversion on the part of our mountain state 
agues to the anagram W.P.A.!) 

As for the individual member of our relabeled profession, might he not 


? 


ypriately be called a “politist”? Or, since such a change should never be 


ntial address at the fourteenth annual meeting of the Western Political Science As 
ion at the University of California, Berkeley, April 15, 1960. 
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made without considering all plausible possibilities, would there be greater merit 
in making ours the American Government Association and changing our tit 
to “governist” or “governian”? Whatever the choice, either change would extri- 


cate us from the position of apparently claiming the ability to be scientific al 
ultimate ends as well as intermediate means. This would not only he 


129 
tain a proper sense of proportion about our own capabilities: 





the general public acquire a fairer perspective on our work. Having said all this 
however, let me acknowledge at once the importance of also trying to maint 
a sense of proportion about the possible inaccuracy of our establishe 
It is not my intention to launch any campaign for a change, for here, too, a 
speak louder than words. In the last analysis we shall be judged by what we d 
far more than by what we happen to call ourselves. 

It is worth recalling in this connection that our colleagues in Britain — the 
land where most of us seem to think applied political science has been devel 
to its highest point — deliberately declined, when they formed their 


tion a few years ago, to follow our lead in nomenclature. Theirs is not the Br 


Political Science Association but the British Political Studies Association. 


Normative vs. naturalistic approaches 

Of a piece with the issue of our potential “scientificness” is the still 
dering question of whether to employ the normative or naturalistic appt 
our subject. One of the best clues to a proper sense of proportion on this 
consists of a suggestion made before the American Association for the Advan 


ment of Science some years ago by former President Conant of Harvard, one th 


impressed me the more because it came to my attention while returning f1 


one of our own national meetings characterized by a certain amount of b 





and confusion over this issue. 

If the American political scientist wants to make his maximum contri 
said Conant (this is my paraphrase), let him approach the body politic 
physician approaches the body physical. Assuming health to be the norm or 
other words the end to be sought, let him openly take democracy for his « 
and devote himself as diligently as possible to analyzing, explaining and, yes, ¢ 


} 


pousing the conditions essential to its successful 1] 


operation on all levels of g 
ernment and under all foreseeable circumstances. To my mind this show 
best possible sense of proportion and as a matter of fact represents the approacl 
most of us actually follow. All it assumes is that the political scientist 
his country like any other citizen, which on the record is nothing but th 
truth. The only time therefore when an American member of our | 
would find it necessary to use the naturalistic approach would be in trying 
understand the governmental system of some other country — particular 


alien in spirit to his own. 
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Shape of the political spectrum 
Though we may have blundered a bit in choosing our name and floundered 
a bit, not so much in selecting, as in labeling our approach, we can however take 


rl 

e enormous encouragement from the sense of proportion our profession has shown 
: its understanding of the shape of the political spectrum, not only in the 
a United States of America but in every free country in the world. Granted that 
b some practicing politicians have been moved by ulterior purposes in their black- 
“4 and-white portrayals of the political scene (and occasionally some journalists 
ws as well), at least most of the American “politicos” and publicists who have mis- 
e. 


idged political movements and succumbed to extremism or fanaticism during 
the past generation have simply been lacking in a sense of proportion. They 
have apparently conceived of the political spectrum in terms of a steep con- 
tinental divide, with all the patriots on one side and a vast horde of subversives 


he mn the other. And by logical inference they have then assumed, overlooking the 
ed facts, that the greatest immediate threat to democracy has been not from with- 
la- ut — initially from Rome, Berlin, and Tokyo, more recently from Moscow and 
sh Peiping — but from within. 





By contrast we political scientists have invariably kept our heads on our 
1oulders and a civil tongue in our cheeks. We have seen that the American 
litical spectrum bears the shape not of a fearful continental divide but of a 

id and very gently sloping valley. This valley is where the overwhelming 


jority of the people both live and want to live. There are to be sure a few 
re “reckless radicals” living beyond the distant horizons at the far left and right, 
— it they amount to no more than an irritation or an impertinence. They do not 
at rise a serious threat; they never have; and, if we remain faithful to our 
ym principles, they never will. 
ng This is not to say that all of us appraise the political scene in precisely the 


way. We diverge alike in our analyses of affairs at home and of events 

on road, But our differences tend to fall within relatively narrow limits because 
he f respect for facts begets in all of us a sense of proportion. When we change our 
ssessments we change them in proportion as the facts have changed — and the 


facts seldom change completely all at once. Thus when we shift our analytical 


es positions, we shift them a little rather than a lot. Not for us the dramatic but 
liscreditable vaulting from Far Left to Far Right! We are “incrementalists” in 
h professional advancement as well as in our prescriptions for social progress. W: 
ch n discern mild movements by our fellow citizens within the political spectrum 
res take full account of them without assuming that the spectrum itself is under- 
sis ing revolutionary change. 
‘ Probably the best evidence of our sense of proportion on this score lies i 
to the mutual good will and good faith we have. sustained among our members in 
nd discussing such tough questions as subversion, desegregation, and Red China. We 


uur differences and some of us have sometimes been found in error of 
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analysis, but one hardly needs more than the fingers of a single hand to count 
the instances during this controversial postwar period when one political scientist 
has openly questioned the civic loyalty of another or charged him with advocat- 
ing some untoward event, such as the victory of the Communists in China’s civi 
war, just because he predicted it. 


The new pessimism and other errors 


On the plane of our professional workways however we often show a halting 
sense of proportion — possibly because we neglect to articulate some of our basic 
premises. Here are a few of the faults against which it seems to me we need to 
be on guard. 

We could use a better sense of proportion as to the relative importance 
politics in comparison with law and of government in contrast with mere organiz- 
ation. The amiable but misleading prescriptions that have been offered for int 
national peace and security in the last fifty years because of disproportion on thes¢ 
points are so voluminous that it behooves us not to add further to their number 

We should also watch ourselves lest we reverse the easy error of assumii 
the inevitability of progress by assuming now the inescapability of obliterat 
The former was never assured and the latter is not now foreordained. T 
destruction remains, of course, a possibility, but life runs in terms of probabil 
far more than certainties and the probabilities are that determined effort 
day by day, the modest things that can be done to mitigate our present difficulti: 
will lead even within the time span of a single generation to an unmistakabl) 
better future. 


Nationalism and internationalism 

Nationalism marks another factor with regard to which we need to watch 
our sense of proportion. Our fault here is not the one noted (but overstated) 
by Bernard Crick in his recent volume entitled The American Science of Politics 
but rather our simple failure to insist in every instance on judging the actions of 
our own government by the same standards we employ in judging the actions of 
other governments. Who among us, for example, has ever analyzed America’s 
bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki from the standpoint of the natural reactions 
of the peoples of Asia and Africa as Lewis Mumford did in his fine essay on “The 
Morals of Extermination?” Yet this seems to me to be exactly the kind of an 
analysis one of us should have produced first — and not in 1959 but before th 
end of that first horrible fallout back in 1945. 

Given the dangers that plague mankind in the realm of international polit 
this next point may seem a bit paradoxical. It is my impression that as a profes- 
sion, we have been tending ever since 1918 to put disproportionate emphasis on 
the solution of problems of an international character to the neglect of equally 
vital, and much more accessible, problems closer home, particularly in the fie! 


of state and local government. 
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One of the most constructive professional “shocks” ever to come my way 
came from one of the giants of our guild, a past president of our parent associa- 
tion, when he flatly challenged the idea that world peace was — above all others 
— the problem upon which political scientists in the twentieth century should be 
laboring. With a sense of proportion then difficult for me to appreciate, he 
pointed out that political scientists per se could not do much more about the 
problem of war than to solve it intellectually and that this had already been 
gely accomplished. What remains to be done is to solve the problem politi- 
lly, but this is a task that must be left chiefly to statesmen and politicians. My 

tor then proceeded to say that if he were to label any problem “No. 1,” it 
would be that of metropolitan government. Our statesmen may or may not, he 
wrgued, be wise enough to adopt the formulas necessary to abolish war and estab- 


1 


) a just and durable peace, but it would profit us little if we fail in the mean- 
to make our great cities into acceptable dwelling places. 
Each of us must of course have some field of specialization; but let us try as 
1 profession to achieve a proper sense of proportion with respect to the impor- 
tance we attach to local as distinguished from world problems — and let us also 
try to convey this sense of proportion to our students. Problem pastures, like 
hose of the ordinary type, invariably look greener and more inviting when they 
n the other side of the fence yet the grass over there seldom produces more 
ilk. Admittedly it is easier verbally to prescribe and promote sound solutions 
wr troubles in Algeria and India than for those in Los Angeles or Seattle. It’s 
nstructive, incidentally, to reflect on the fact that even the publishers of con- 


itive Newspapers — we’re experts on this subject in Southern California — 


n be open-minded on issues 7,000 miles away! But drop for drop, the perspira- 


m generated in studying state and local problems here at home promises to 
1 results at least equal to those earned by perspiration over the problems of 
Ghana and Indonesia. 


Public finance 
Another defect in our professional sense of proportion lies in the relative un- 
mportance we seem to attach to public finance. No governmental policy or pro- 
gram should ever be adopted without first having been examined both from the 
tandpoint of costs versus benefits and also from that of the availability of the 
1s needed for its support. Yet many of us virtually ignore these considerations 
ur studies, leaving the issues of expenditures and revenues to be settled almost 
ntirely by the economists. 
Obviously these fellow social scientists of ours have a major interest in gov- 
rmmental finance and nothing could be farther from my mind than to suggest 
that they have pre-empted anything that belongs rightfully to us. My point is 


ather the opposite: we have both failed to exercise some of our rights and de- 
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faulted on some of our responsibilities. Taxing, spending, and borrowing lie in the 
domain of politics no less than in that of economics and we cannot be complete 
political scientists without giving due attention to them. We claim, properly 
enough, to be the experts on democracy: let us remember that no government 
can at bottom be any more democratic than the system of taxation by which it is 
sustained. 

Essence of liberalism 

Every man tends to generalize unduly from his own experience and the 
political scientist is no exception. Thereby hangs a further type of disproportion 
and it is one that calls, at least in my own case, for another mea culpa. Those of 
us who are liberal in social philosophy and who came to professional maturity 
during the Depression have overstressed in recent years, it seems to me, the im- 
portance of welfare legislation in building that free and responsible society of 
which all men of good will dream. 

We need to recover something of the perspective of our forebears. Some 
decent minimum of food and clothes and shelter —or rather a fair chanc 
earn them — is of course indispensable to freedom. Once beyond this point, how- 
ever, it does not follow that the liberty of the citizen increases with every add 
tional benefit or service provided by the state. In fact there may be no incre 
at all. Each such proposal must therefore be examined solely on its m 
Liberty is entirely compatible with economic welfare but higher material living 
standards provide no certain guarantee of greater liberty, let alone greater happi- 
ness. These boons must in the last analysis be earned. They cannot be issued by 
any government. 

The practical point is simply this: let no political scientist « 


4 
J 
P-~ 


pendence of freedom upon welfare but let no one overemphasize it either. Ex- 
perience may prove that it is harder to sustain genuine liberty of mind and spi 
in an affluent society than in its opposite. The political scientist in a democracy 
has many high responsibilities but none can be higher than that of maintaining a 


true sense of proportion on this issue. 


Novelties of method 

Turning now to recent developments within the profession regarding mode 
of analysis and methods of research, it behooves us in my view to acknowledg 
that we have occasionally demeaned ourselves professionally by going almost 
“hog-wild” over various and sundry leads allegedly offering a golden key to 
our unsolved problems. 

Consider, for example, the immense vogue enjoyed during the past fifteer 
years by the terms “human relations,” “performance budgeting,” “decision-mak- 


ing,” and the “behavioral approach,” not to mention the astounding disc very 
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that politics usually has some impact on administration. Each phrase identifies a 
method or an insight of substantial value and we are greatly indebted, as a pro- 
fession, to the men who devised these several tools. But must we not admit that 
the way in which these ideas have been exploited has sometimes bordered on the 
unseemly? Is it actually true that no one ever thought of analyzing the process of 
decision-making until a.p. 1947? Were the founding fathers of our profession 
utterly innocent of the empirical investigation of human behavior? And, perhaps 
getting closer to the point, are those princes among the quantifiers in our ranks, 
the masters of the marvelous 709’s, actually going to be able to derive from their 
prodigious stacks of punch cards the secret springs of political action? 

Here again we need a better sense of proportion. Let every new insight be 
welcomed and be put to proper use immediately. But let it be given a place 
alongside our older and already tested methods instead of being allowed con- 
temptuously to supplant them. 


Two final considerations 


Two final applications of my theme remain. The first has to do with literary 
tyle. Our professional writing leaves altogether too much room for improve- 
ment. We do not necessarily suffer in comparison with economists, sociologists, 
other social scientists but this affords only small consolation. The things we 
have to say are often important and we ought not to be content until we are 
both widely read and fully understood. 

Once more the solution will be found in a better sense of proportion. The 
clue is simplicity itself. Instead of allocating, say, five-sixths of his time to collect- 
ng and analyzing his data and only one-sixth to writing his report, the ordinary 
craftsman would be well advised to change the ratio either to 4:2 or perhaps even 
3:3. Probably no miracles would occur overnight but our collective audience 
would surely increase and likewise our prestige and influence. Why leave all the 
aurels to a few Lerners and Rossiters, Galbraiths and Schlesingers, when our dic- 

aries have the same words as theirs? 

My final point relates to the age-old subject of power. Politics is of course 

science of power pertaining to the problem of government. But power can 

tract as well as repel and we rarely show genuine imagination or proportion on 
his score. In the name of realism we generally base both our predictions and our 
prescriptions on the logic of compulsion. The politics of attraction have been left 
argely unexamined. Here is almost a new frontier to be explored and it is one 
particularly vital from the standpoint of achieving our twin goals of enduring 
peace and freedom. The fate and fortune of mankind depend, in my judgment, 

n audacious reconnaissance in this direction and who could better point the 


y than a fore-sighted, far-sighted company of political scientists disciplined in 


ngs by a proper sense of: proportion? 
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CULTURAL EMPATHY: THE KEY TO PEACE 
A. Ray OLpin* 


It is indeed an honor to appear before a group of distinguished professional 
students and teachers of political science and government. I speak as a lay- 
man on the subject I have chosen, and I am afraid I will unduly belabor th 
title. My remarks today will be based on nothing more nor less than personal 
experiences, observations, and convictions resulting from intimate association and 


communication with people at home and abroad, extending back over half a cen- 


tury, and embracing journalism, salesmanship, missionary work, research, high- 
school and college teaching, and administration. In fulfilling my assignments 
over this period of time, I have lived for extended periods of years in northern, 
southern, and central Japan, and in the eastern, southeastern, midwestern, and 
western regions of the United States. My endeavors have ranged from trying t 
explain Christian principles to Orientals to selling woolen goods to cowboys in 
Wyoming. I have not only worked in research laboratories but have organized 
and administered programs of investigation and had the responsibility of inter- 
preting the scientific findings to ‘nontechnically trained sponsors and to the lay 
public. Opportunity has also afforded itself for extended travels, and these 
trips have taken me to every continent of the world and to many of the islands 
including New Zealand. 

The tide of American popularity in the countries I have visited has fluctu- 
ated greatly during our lifetime, depending in large measure on the degree of 
personal diplomacy effectively utilized. Respect and regard for our country, her 
citizens, and her ideals reached an all-time high in China, for instance, over the 
two or three decades following the Boxer uprising, when the United States’ share 
of the indemnity for damages was refunded to the Chinese to finance Tsing Hua 
College, in Peking, and to permit thousands of Chinese students to attend uni- 
versities in the United States. This was the period marked by the presence of 
medical and nursing missionaries in all sections of that expansive Asiatic country, 
men and women of devotion living their entire lifetime as neighbors of the 
people, sharing their talents, ministering to local needs, and studying the language 
and culture of the country so that they could more effectively understand the 
natives and communicate with them. 

Certainly no one could have experienced a more friendly climate or have 
received more courtesies than did I on the occasion of my first journey through 
China in 1920. It was not until our missionaries of good will were recalled as 
war broke out in that region, and people-to-people diplomacy gave way to direct 


dealings between governments, that dislike for America began to emerge. 


* President, University of Utah. 
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It is difficult to realize that that era of cordiality has turned in such a short 
time to one of outspoken distrust and dislike. It is inconceivable that citizens of 
those communities who lived and benefited from neighborly association with 
American families could have lost their love and respect for the United States, 
but I suppose the individuals who knew our people intimately then are rapidly 
lying off and being replaced by a younger element whose only acquaintance with 
America has been through their own hostile government interpreters. 

My first extended sojourn in Japan encompassed the period of the first 
world war. I was paying my own way, so of necessity I lived frugally, and most 
of my friends were native people. When I left that part of the world in 1920, 
| could speak Japanese almost as well as English, had sung in a public recital a 
program of yokyoku, 


that is, arias from the classical No operas, and had devel- 
yped a fondne Ss for 


the people, their culture, and things Japanese. Back in my 


home country later, the people thought they detected oriental behavior in my 
actibns and a far-eastern point of view in my opinions on world affairs. There 
could be little question that I had developed cultural empathy, which Dean 


larlan Cleveland, of the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public 


i 


Affairs at Syracuse University, calls “the ability to put yourself in the other fel- 
low’s shoes, which is the beginning of cross-cultural wisdom.” This understand- 
ng, born of intimate association and study, of immersion in a foreign culture, 
nguage, and all, has given me such an appreciation of the other fellow’s point 
f view that I find it easy to get along with people or groups of people whose 
udes are not my own. I have developed “a live curiosity about all cultures” 
1 the ability to find “elements of thought and action that are transferable be- 
ween cultures.” 

[his has stood me in good stead on two separate trips around the world, 
the most recent of which took me to sixteen nations in Asia, Africa, and Europe, 

| gave me an opportunity to visit in the homes of the residents of those coun- 


es. More time was spent in Japan than in any other country, and it was grati- 


alt 


yin 


to discover that I could converse in Japanese after nearly forty years of non- 


residence there. And no one will ever know without personal experience the 

satisfaction and happiness attending renewal of friendships with former students 
ho had witnessed a terrific struggle between the governments of our respective 
untries since last we met. 


[ am now more impressed than ever that the personal, human relationships 


lich produce a sensitivity to the other fellow’s point of view, thus enabling one 


look at the world through his eyes, offer the only hope for peaceful existence 
t home and abroad. I am convinced that ability to size up domestic as well as 
loreign situations with genuine appreciation of opposing viewpoints but without 
sacrificing one’s individuality provides the only key to real peace. Thus, cultural 
ithy is basic in our own lives, in our society, and in our national as well as 


iational affairs. 
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Like many other things, cultural empathy begins in the home. Family hap- 
piness depends on mutual understanding between parents and children. Too 
often elders are quick to forget their earlier years and tend to pass judgment 
on the ideas and conduct of their offspring by adult standards. Similarly, young 


people are prone to condemn their parents because they expect them to behave 
like adults. Someone has recently quipped that if a parent speaks like a child, 
y QUIPT I 
he is silly; and if a child talks like an adult, he is a juvenile delinquent. This 
| 


only points up the misunderstandings that are bound to develop unless parents 


and children can appreciate one another’s attitudes or points of view. 

Then, parents and children fail to take cognizance of changing conditions, 
with the former castigating the latter for deviating from the pattern of “the good 
old days,” and the latter complaining that the former are old-fashioned. The 
struggle for understanding between young and old is particularly acute in Japan 
at the present time because of changing ideals and customs. Prior to World War 
Il most marriages were arranged by parents. Now teenagers in that country ex- 
press a desire to evaluate their contemplated spouses by dating. Parents are 
deeply concerned over this new trend and plead with their boys and girls to re- 
main true to the traditional custom. The young people, fully schooled in the 
principles of filial piety taught by Confucius, sense the importance of family 
loyalty, and ofttimes admit, according to Japan’s most popular young novelist, 
Ayako Sono, that they are indebted and obligated to their elders in the family 
and proffer to reimburse their parents for the investment made in them if by 
so doing they can properly acquire independence. 

Perhaps the next level of our social order in which empathy plays a signifi- 
cant role is in the schoolroom. Can the teacher successfully transfer himself or 
herself to the role or position of the student and vice versa? If not, the learning 
process will be stymied by inability to effect an orderly exchange of meaningful 
information and significant ideas. 

Then there is the relationship of doctor and patient. A physician’s bedside 
manner is largely identified with his ability to understand the mental and physi- 
cal condition of his patient. I once knew a doctor who died of an embolism fol- 
lowing surgery in the hospital where he himself had often inflicted pain on his 
patients during treatment, and his surgeon confided in me that his demise 
probably occurred because the doctor patient feared pain so much that he re- 
mained virtually motionless in bed, thus permitting his blood to stagnate and 
coagulate. 

Now let us apply empathy to social and economic considerations. There is 
little doubt that the solution of our economic conflicts can be found only in 
better understandings between rich and poor, and between capital and _ labor. 
Unfamiliarity with one another’s motives and suspicion of each other’s attitudes 
account for most of the personnel problems in labor relations. If each party could 


‘in . ° ] hor 
dispassionately grasp the point of view of the other, many of the hatreds that 
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are born of long-drawn-out negotiations could probably be avoided or at least 
wercome. Occasionally we find someone who emerges with this rare ability, and 
we have a wise statesman. Too often prejudices persist because of refusal on the 
part of one or all parties to be concerned with the welfare of others. 

Involvement in matters of selfish concern and failure to appreciate the point 
of view of those less fortunate, or more so, has given rise to much of the hatred 
that exists among persons with different degrees of affluence, to say nothing of the 
strained relations between peoples who were born with skins of different colors. 
We look upon the caste system in many of the underdeveloped countries of the 
world as something abominable without realizing that it sprang from the same 
lack of empathy that has produced on our very doorsteps an equally lamentable 
racial problem. Ofttimes we are more concerned with the abolishment of a social 
der that permits branding some classes of individuals as “untouchables” than 
we are with elimination of racial inequalities at home. How well I remember 
the resentment of the Indian people to photographing those whom the caste 
system had made outcasts in their society, and at the same time I read sensational 
reports on the front page of their local newspapers of conflict between racial 
groups at Little Rock and elsewhere in the United States. 

Enactment of laws can provide the framework for peaceful existence of 
racial and social groups, but nothing short of a willingness to familiarize ourselves 
with the basic concerns of all parties can eradicate the prejudices responsible for 

social tensions that spawn regrettable incidents which are constantly being 

ed in the free press. Perhaps the tragic war between the states in this country 
during the last century, considered necessary to preserve the Union, could have 
een prevented had our people possessed greater cultural empathy. Let us hope 
that threatened civil strife over similar matters in other countries and on other 
mtinents can be avoided by true statesmanship, which will bring the leaders 
f disputing groups to better understanding of one another’s objectives. 
In dealing with people in foreign lands, American tourists, businessmen, and 
n government officials have too often failed to appreciate the fact that the 
yple in all countries have national and linguistic pride. How many times have 


I seen tourists making light of customs and traditions that have great significance 


to the peoples of the countries they are visiting. Things that are sacred to one 


nation may appear ridiculous to visitors from another unless these vistitors have 
acquired cross-cultural wisdom from living intimately with people in some foreign 
country and learning from firsthand information to look at problems from their 
oint of view. This usually comes from learning to communicate with people in 
r native language and from reading their literature. Practices that seem 
int and are often condemned may seem logical and practical if fully under- 


} 


tood and interpreted in the light of local history, needs, objectives, and tradi- 


nal usage. 
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Earlier in this paper I have referred to the love and devotion that develops 
between lifetime missionaries and the people with whom they live. Perhaps no 
other group of Americans abroad has possessed a higher degree of cultural em- 
pathy. Of course they are conscious of differences in religious beliefs and are ever 
hopeful of making converts to their own particular faiths. Many times they may 
have been grieved to observe people worshiping before idols representing so many 
different gods. The contrast between monotheism and pantheism, however, 
could be explained by realization that religion finds a place in the thinking of in- 
dividuals or groups when the members of that society admit their inability to 
cope with the forces that govern their earthly existence. Conscious of the fact 
that there are powers beyond human control, individuals the world over 
to the infinite and invent or imagine the existence of beings capable of minist 
ing to their needs. 

The less intelligent the people are, the more likely they are to think of a 
multiplicity of gods, each possessing a specific attribute and purpose. Many time 
the particular characteristics ascribed to such deities are associated with human 
traits and hence are comprehensible. Usually superstition flourishes when the 
people are not enlightened. If well educated, the person usually seeks a more 
sophisticated form of religion, recognizing some supreme authority over ma 
and nature. Rarely does any individual discount the divine order. Whenever : 
member of one religious belief learns to appreciate the manisfestations of soul 
yearning for superhuman assistance which actuates the worship of peop! 
or all other religious sects, cultural empathy exists, and people with assort 
ligious views can live and respect one another without compromising their in- 
dividual forms of worship. 

The same line of reasoning could be applied to the relationships between 


believers in one or more gods and avowed atheists. I recall a question-and-ar 








swer period I had with a group of students in Japan during my visit there in | 
I was asked a question by a student who said the youth of Japan were comp! 


iCLe 


frustrated. They had seen many of the concepts and institutions in which the 


had implicit confidence before the war destroyed and the future looked so un- 
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certain. One student was not satisfied with my exhortation that he seek a broad 
general education which would enable him to adapt himself to the evolving new 
order and persisted in expressing a pessimistic attitude. At this point I told him 
that if after doing everything he humanly could to prepare himself for an uncer- 
tain future he was still discouraged, perhaps he should get down on his knees and 
pray for divine guidance. Afterwards | asked the interpreter who was assistin 
me if he thought my reference to prayer had any real significance to the students 
before me. He, apparently an unbeliever, responded, “Yes, undoubtedly 
those were strange words to put in the mouth of an atheist.” 


Failure to comprehend the meaning of one another’s religious bel 


frequently tied up with language inadequacies. The connotation of words and 
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phrases changes from race to race, from culture to culture, and sometimes from 
person to person. I think of the difficulty early missionaries in Japan experienced 
in explaining the true meaning of charity and love. One is grateful to the 
Apostle Paul for his clear definition of Christian love in the thirteenth chapter 
f First Corinthians. Without such a lucid description of the meaning of the 
terms, few Japanese would ever have accepted Christianity, for the word “love,” 
pronounced “ai,” over the centuries past has been associated in Japan with im- 
moral relations, usually sexual in nature. Loyalty has occupied the important 
position in Japanese ethics that love has in Christianity. It became necessary, 
therefore, in translating the Bible, to invent a new character or hieroglyphic to 
nterpret more accurately the greatest of all Christian virtues. How many times 
have people of one religious belief or one racial group offended those of another 
ny failing to recognize the various shades of meaning associated with individual 
expressions in their respective cultures!) How much friendlier will be the rela- 
tions between people of all nationalities and all religions once cultural empathy 
has come into their lives! 

While on this subject of religious understanding, I would like to digress 
long enough to relate a recent experience during my visit to the Holy Land. It 


seems appropriate to interject this in a speech on the day following Good Friday 
nd preceding Easter Sunday. Five months ago I walked where Jesus walked; 
A 


and as I climbed the hills of Judea and looked out over the Shepherds’ Fields 
near Bethlehem, I was amazed at the simplicity of the environment in which 
the Christ Child was born and performed his ministry. Actually, the country 
eemed smaller and more barren than I had imagined from the Biblical account. 
This prompted my rereading of the Gospels, and this time I not only had my 
dimensions more accurately oriented, but I came away with the conclusion that 
» message which Christ brought to the world and which has been earthshaking 
impact was a very simple, down-to-earth admonition in human relations. 

» Himself condensed His teachings into two great commandments, which are 
rded as follows: 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 


} 


This is the first and great commandment. And the second is like unto it, Thou s 
neighbour as thyself. On these two commandments hang all the law and the prophet 
Matthew 22:37-40) 

The first of these involved the relationship between man and his God, who 
was defined as a Father; the second was like unto it and involved the relationship 
f man to man. In essence this was the message Christ brought to earth; and 
f followed, the results are clearly indicated. As a matter of fact, the story of 
the Nativity relates that on the night of the birth of Jesus angels heralded “Peace 
1 earth, good will to men.” Subsequently Jesus Himself said, “Peace | bring 
to you.” 
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It seems to me that we have but one conclusion, therefore, to draw from 
the message of Christianity, and that is that peace on earth is associated with 
one’s ability to transcend national, racial, political, and religious barriers and dis. 
cover common traits of brotherhood in all people. This is cultural empathy and 
represents wisdom in its finest sense. 

It should be clear from what has been said that we can no longer solve our 
international problems by resorting solely to dealings between governments alone. 
Personal diplomacy is far more effective, and with cultural empathy our person- 
to-person communications can be far more intelligent and meaningful. I am a 
strong advocate of exchange programs involving young people. I believe, how- 
ever, that these exchanges should be planned in such a way that a person going 
abroad will be required to live intimately with the nationals of that country. He 
should learn to understand their language and culture at first hand, and they in 
turn will learn much about his background and his beliefs. The earlier in one’s 
college career this can be achieved, the better. I feel that it is far more impor- 
tant for us in this country to have a limited number of students from each of 
many foreign countries on our campuses than to have large groups of students 
from a single country. Exchange of ideas can best take place when people do not 
have the opportunity to withdraw from a cosmopolitan society into a segregated 
segment reflecting a single culture. Lest I be misunderstood, I hasten to refute 
any idea that we should try to make Americans of other nationals. T 
often, I think, we are prone to judge our success in handling foreign students by 
our ability to assimilate them and make them believe and behave as we do. But 
when we try to make people from another country like us, we usually end up 
making them dislike us. We must have respect for their background of experi- 
ence and culture. We should learn as much as we can about them. We should 
at the same time encourage them to reciprocate by pursuing the same course 
with regard to our culture. Success in any student-exchange program will depend 
upon how well racial groups can understand one another without losing their 
individuality. And peace will prevail between all peoples only so long as they 
possess cultural empathy. 


MAJOR ISSUES IN HAWAIIAN POLITICS 


NorMAN MELLER* 


Hawaii today presents an extremely interesting illustration of an area in 


which many old political issues are once again seeking to reassert themselves 


within a new context. Despite the juridical differences marked by the seemingls 
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relentless succession of new organic legislation — and Hawaii has enjoyed mon- 
archial, republican, territorial, and now state government within the period of a 
single lifetime — there is a certain continuity of issues which remains. However, 
each governmental shift has also introduced structural complications, encouraged 
political realignments, and catapulted new persons into political prominence. 
Against all these, old issues must contend for attention. 

Hawaii is an area keenly interested in matters of political moment, but with 


political parties ill-prepared to mobilize that interest in the form of organized 


participation. Although statehood has ushered in a new state structure, it has 
not yet modified the extreme form of administrative centralization and integration 
which has long characterized government in the Islands. Paradoxically, Hawaii’s 
new status may be the proximate cause for current change in Island politics and 
the conduct of Hawaii’s domestic affairs, but it marks no abrupt difference in 
Hawaii’s administrative or political relations with the mainland. 

Opinion surveys indicate that the following governmental problems (in 
descending order of importance) hold prominence in the minds of Hawaii’s citi- 
zens: increasing employment or job opportunities, improving the school system, 
reducing taxes or altering the tax structure, and road and street improvements. 
The politician, as represented by the office-holder, the candidate, and the party 
leader would also list many of the ‘same issues, but some rephrased, and not 
necessarily in identical order of priority. 

Not included in the pollsters’ lists is “statehood.” This fails to recognize the 
ymbolic significance of the entire movement for statehood. Now that Hawaii 
sa state, it has assumed other forms designed to satisfy the Islands’ thirst for 
recognition. 

Economic development looms large as an important issue in Hawaii, and 
disagreement occurs mainly over the degree to which the government should 
seek to direct the course of development and the methods it ought to employ. 
Closely related, although in marked contrast to the relative political harmony 
which appears to prevail over economic development, is the sharp controversy 
which accompanies Hawaii’s attempt to cope with its land problem. One of the 
methods espoused by the Democrats for breaking up the large land holdings is 
through transferring property tax assessment-to the counties. This change con- 

titutes but one of the planks of the tax reform program of the Democratic party, 
most of which has been enacted. For the near future, only minor tax adjustment 
may be anticipated. 

The Democratic party came into power in 1955 championing labor’s cause, 
and succeeded in providing a higher minimum wage and greater fringe benefits. 
Today, most of the pressure behind this issue has abated. Similarly, the Demo- 
crats used education as an issue in their rise to political prominence, and current 


troversy turns on the manner of selecting the state’s new board of education. 
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The latter fits within the broader advocacy of bringing the government closer t 
the people, and is linked with the Democratic party’s drive to decentralize goy- 
ernment. 

The necessity to reorganize the central government has permitted old issues 
to re-eemerge cloaked in terms of administrative structure. Republican-Demo- 


cratic cleavages tend to find the latter party in the advocate position, and the 


former resisting major modifications. The changing complexion of the st: 
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legislature presages that the Republicans there will not be content to continue 
reafhrming the status quo. 

In the last few years both parties have had to accommodate a different group 
of legislators, young “home town” boys who are more highly educated and have 
noticeably shorter periods of party affiliation and fewer previous terms in office. 
The lack of an established place for an elected governor in Hawaiian politics, 
the weakness of the parties, and the new avenues of political advancement 
opened by statehood assure that these legislators will vie with each other and the 
governor for leadership. In doing so they will search for new issues. If political 
history is a reasonable guide, future issues will likely appear as variations of those 
presently prominent. 


POLICY AND PLANNING IN NATURAL RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


Roy F. Bessey* 


The conservation of resources is widely understood as meaning protec- 


t 


tion, development, and wise use of these resources to meet the paramount 
needs of the people of today and to protect those of future generations. This 
is a broad and fundamental national responsibility explicitly or implicitly rooted 
in moral, practical and constitutional grounds. 

The role of national government might be summarized in terms of insurance 
of over-all management of national resources to provide secure base and sustained 
yield for our commerce, our security, our welfare, our economy, and our economic 
and social growth. 

Clear national responsibilities of an over-all nature should include nationa 
resources survey, investigations, appraisals, and planning and programming 
conservation and development across the board. This would have the v 
providing: general direction and leadership, policy-making and planning; a pro 
jected national! ynomic budget; public action programs in conservation and 
development; and public information and education. The whole field of study 


might be categorized as national resources planning. 
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In recent years we have seen a revivified direct resistance to exercise of an 
adequate national-government role in resources conservation, and more indirectly, 
to the application of the basic public-interest principles that should guide. The 
general effort to reverse water and power policy from its earlier general orienta- 
tion in those national-interest directions is epitomized in the regressive report 
and recommendations of the Task Force on Water Resources and Power of the 
second Hoover Commission. In brief, the recommendations of that group, bor- 
rowed largely from those of special interests including particularly the electric 
and rail utilities, would make it more difficult at every turn for the federal gov- 
ernment to meet its constitutional obligations with respect to public property, 
interstate and foreign commerce, national security, and public welfare in this 
area of national resources development. 

The demands upon our resources of materials and energy, intelligence, 
science and technology, skill and labor, and organization are very great and urgent 
indeed. We should now formulate and establish, without delay, a unified na- 
tional policy and program of national resources management, closely correlated 
with other policies and programs for building our economic and social wealth. 
In this, we should work in a renewed stress upon the fundamental principles, 

blic responsibility, intergovernmental co-operation, and public participation, 
gether with a new view of the social and economic benefits and costs of develop- 
nent — and, on the other side of the shield, of non-development. 

In broad scope, our new program should include such key elements as the 
following, which have been proposed from time to time and in various quarters: 
(1) review and appraisal of national resources policy; (2) amalgamation of na- 

nal and world policy; (3) long-term planning for development; (4) scientific 
research; (5) international co-operation; and (6) financial management. 


THE ARIZONA-CALIFORNIA CONTROVERSY AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE APPORTIONMENT OF THE COLORADO RIVER 


ConraD L. McBripe* 


In the entire history of the American West no single problem has caused 
greater concern than water. But nowhere has water been the source of greater 
and more enduring controversy than in the lower Colorado River basin. 

The Colorado River has been the direct subject of two major interstate 

mpacts, three major pieces of legislation in Congress, an international treaty, 
nd four cases in the Supreme Court of the United States. Today it is the subject 
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fth case involving the ever-present adversaries — Arizona and California. 


f Colorado. 
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The controversy between Arizona and California boils down to a simple 
question: which state, Arizona or California, has the authority to control the 
use of water flowing in the Colorado River and in what quantities? In the Act 
of March 3, 1877 (section 1, 19 Stat. 377), Congress allowed desert land entries 
to be made under homestead procedures in the basin states (among others) or 
territories of California, Colorado, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, Arizona, and New 
Mexico on the condition that rights to the use of water should be based upon the 
prior appropriation principle and that all surplus water on the public domain 
over and above that actually appropriated would remain free for appropriation 
and use by the public — navigable waters excepted. 

The priority of appropriation principle springs from a recognition of the 
fact that accidents of geography frequently separate a usable source of water 
from an appropriate place of application, such as an ore deposit or a stretch of 
arable land. Moreover, that supply may be inadequate to provide all potential 
users with as much water as each may wish. Therefore, a highly pragmatic rule 
was applied by early courts — viz., that all water is available for “beneficial use” 
on the first-come-first-serve basis. In the Desert-Land Act, Congress had made 
all non-navigable waters of the public domain subject to the plenary control of 
the states, each state having the right to determine for itself to what extent the 
rule of prior appropriation should apply. 

Both Arizona and California assert that the states have a fundamental right 
to regulate or police the appropriation of water flowing on or within their ter- 
ritories. While there is a significant technical difference between the theoretical 
bases of state control asserted by the two states, the distinction does not affect 
the Colorado River controversy. In 1920 Congress passed two important meas 
ures affecting the Colorado River. The first was the so-called Kinkaid Act, which 
directed the Secretary of the Interior to make an exhaustive examination of the 
Imperial Valley and to report on its possible development. The effort was fi- 
nanced jointly by Congress and private contributors. The second was the Federal 
Water Power Act, which created the Federal Power Commission and transferred 
jurisdiction over water power development from the Interior Department to the 
Commission. Since all power sites on the Colorado River in and on the border of 
Arizona had been withdrawn from entry in the Act of June 20, 1910, which 
admitted Arizona to the Union, no power installations could be made in that 
state on navigable streams except under license from the Commission. 

Pending completion of the study authorized by the Kinkaid Act, Cong 
responded to an appeal by the governors of the seven basin states to authorize 
the appointment of a federal representative to join in the negotiation of an inter 
state compact governing the disposition of the waters of the Colorado River. On 
August 19, 1921, Congress authorized the negotiation of the Colorado River ¢ 
pact. Thereupon the Federal Power Commission suspended virtually all action 


on power applications for the whole basin. 
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The present Arizona-California controversy actually grew out of the Colo 
rado River Compact. The Compact was negotiated during the space of one year, 
December 1921—December 1922. All of the basin states were represented at the 
negotiations along with the United States. But the atmosphere within which 
that agreement was reached, and its treatment by the Arizona legislature left an 
imprint on the Compact which has not yet been erased. 

What the Compact did accomplish was the division of the beneficial con- 
sumptive use of waters of the Colorado River System between the Upper Basin 
and the Lower Basin. In regard to the Lower Basin, the Compact left three very 
vital problems unresolved: (a) the further apportionment of the use of water 
among the Lower Basin states; (b) the definition of the term “beneficial con- 
sumptive use”; and (c) the reason for the distinction between Article III (a) 
and III (b). 

As much because of the ambiguity left by Article III, sections (a) and (b) 
is any other reason, Arizona refused to ratify the Compact. Her principle objec- 
tion to this part of the Compact was that it failed to give adequate recognition to 
the already established irrigation systems in the Gila Valley. But whatever the 
reason for her refusal, her absence has proved to be a serious obstacle to the inter- 
pretation of the document. Moreover, her failure to ratify contributed to the 

lay in river development. 

In December, 1928, Congress authorized the construction of the Boulder 
Canyon project and the All-American Canal. It also gave consent to the Colo- 
rado River Compact. Emerging from the Boulder Canyon Project are the fol- 

wing conclusions: First, Congress recognized the deficiencies of the Colorado 
River Compact. While that document was acceptable as far as it went, it left 
serious gaps. Second, even though the Compact was deficient, Congress meant 
have its terms respected by federal officials insofar as federal projects in the 
rea might tend to affect the “beneficial consumptive use” of water. Third, Con- 
ss urged the states to reach a more complete agreement apportioning the use 

f water, even going to the extent of prescribing in some detail the specific agree- 
ent which Congress felt would be equitable. Fourth, lacking assurance that the 
states of the Lower Basin would be able to reach such an agreement, Congress 
tired California to contract with the United States through her own legisla- 

re to limit her claims to the use of water from the Colorado River. That con 

t was prescribed as a condition prerequisite to the installation of projects vital 


to the interests of California. Fifth, Congress authorized the Secretary of the 


rior to store the unappropriated water flowing in the Colorado and to con- 
tract with state, local, and private organizations for the storage and delivery of 
hat water for irrigation, domestic, and power generation purposes. Moreover, 
he Secretary was authorized to generate and sell power both at Boulder Canyon 


and along the All-American Canal. 
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All of the foregoing objectives, in the final analysis, were made subordinate 
to the interests of flood control, river regulation, and the improvement of naviga- 
tion. They were made subordinate to any existing rights to the use of water fr 





the river established under state law. Exceptions to this fact were those rig] 
which the Secretary might find necessary to the successful execution of the Act’s 
purposes, which rights were to be acquired under eminent domain proceedings. 

In 1945 the United States and Mexico entered into a treaty which provided 
for the delivery of 1,500,000 acre-feet of Colorado River water annually to Mex- 
ico. The deliveries were to be made where possible from surplus flows — i.e., 
water not deliverable to Arizona, California, and Nevada under contract or 
available to the Upper Basin. If surplus flows were insufficient to meet treaty 
requirements, Arizona and California were to assume the burden of the Lower 
Basin’s share of the shortage equally out of their mainstem allocations of wate 

Since all of the claims upon the river apparently cannot be fulfilled, the 
fundamental question involved in Arizona v. California is simply one of which 
claims will receive prior consideration. 

Consequently, the question which emerges from this present case is whether 
under the commerce power the Congress can take control of the unappropriated 
waters of an interstate stream to such an extent as to apportion those unappro- 
priated waters among states which have failed under all other efforts to reach 
agreement as to their respective shares. This question cannot ignore the fact that 
a very important segment of the water in that stream has been earmarked 
delivery under the treaty power to Mexico. Moreover, the question cannot ign 
the persistent attempts by Congress to describe the kind of allocation of the 
waters of the river which would be approved by Congress if such allocation were 
to be incorporated into an interstate compact or agreement. Finally, Congress 
specifically, and in good faith, entered into a contract with California which had 
the well-articulated purpose of limiting California’s claims over the waters of th 
river. With close respect for the obvious intentions and instructions of Congress, 
and to the Colorado River Compact; the Secretary of the Interior has “app 
tioned” the flow of the Colorado River. The issue now is whether that app 
tionment will stand. 


THE WEST AT THE SUMMIT 


S. Grover Ricu* 


Confronted with a massive Soviet challenge following the second w 


war, the primary goals of United States foreign policy were, in the words 


its major architects, to “reassume a military posture” and then “negotiate from 
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situations of strength.” In essence we sought to achieve military superiority for 
ourselves and our allies, create a system of alliances confronting Russian power, 
economically and militarily bolster the world’s soft spots, strengthen resistance to 
Russian economic and cultural penetration, win over the neutralist camp, and 
then, when Russia was contained, negotiate a settlement of our differences which 
would permit the peaceful coexistance of the two camps. 

Now we are challenged by Premier Khrushchev to meet at the summit and 
negotiate an end to the cold war. Admittedly, the challenge may be a Russian 
propaganda gimmick and many will not take it seriously. However, if as some 
ybservers argue, the Russian challenge is sincere and the forthcoming summit 
meetings are truly the beginning of a negotiated settlement, what bargaining posi- 
tion do we find ourselves in, what demands are we to make, and what are we 
prepared to concede? 

The loss of our nuclear monopoly, followed by the atomic stalemate, and 
now the obvious superiority of Russia in delivery systems, has sharply altered 
the diplomatic and military relationship of Western Europe to the United States. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, the drastically increased threat of Soviet power has 
drastically weakened the Western alliance. As Russian propaganda has been 
quick to point out, if there is a chance for Western Europe to survive in an 
atomic war it may well lie in not being too closely indentified, or perhaps not 
being identified at all, with the United States. Neutralism, a spirit of “going it 
alone,” and the revival of Europe’s old national rivalries, have grown to such a 
point that the very existence of NATO is in jeopardy. 

Soviet propaganda and diplomacy make eager use of these new military, 
conomic, and political conditions under which Western Europe now lives. If 
Stalin was the architect of the Atlantic Alliance, Khrushchev is its destroyer. In 
lace of crude threats and rigidity, which could only be answered by firmness and 

-operation in the West, Russia now offers a long-desired lessening of tensions, 
xibility, and appealing economic and military alternatives to continued Euro- 
n reliance upon NATO and the United States. In consequence, the Atlantic 

Alliance has lost its urgency and vitality. 

President Eisenhower is in his last year in office, eager to leave his mark as 
“peace president,” the man who ended the cold war. Both Sherman Adams 
nd John Foster Dulles are dead, and the President increasingly directs the affairs 
f state himself. As a general, he made his mark as a conciliator. As a president 
who is now his own secretary of state, no longer under the restraining influence 
f Secretary Dulles, it would seem safe to predict that his own personality traits 

1 concern for his place in history cannot help but encourage a willingness to 
mpromise. 

What is currently being hailed as the beginnings of a peaceful settlement 

1 reality the beginning of a softening-up process which, if not stopped or at 
east realized, can only lead ultimately to the surrender of the Western position. 
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While Khrushchev has given in on nothing except such superficial matters as 
the date of the summit meeting, we in contrast have already begun to concede 
the very substance of our position. While Foster Dulles was still alive our posi- 
tion regarding summit meetings was that we would only agree to attend such a 
meeting if Russia proved by deeds the sincerity of its intentions. Then we agreed 
to attend one summit meeting, but would not commit ourselves to further meet- 
ings unless meaningful settlements — involving Russian concessions — resulted 
from the first meeting. Now we have accepted the British position and are com- 
mitted to a whole series of summit meetings, regardless of the outcome of any of 
them. By doing so, we have accepted Russia’s rules and are playing Russia’s 
game, for Khrushchev now can disarm and divide the Western camp, foster the 
Soviet peace offensive, encourage Allied and neutral relaxation, achieve respecta- 
bility for and acceptance of Soviet policy, and make possible further Soviet cul- 
tural, economic, and political penetration of the noncommunist world. What is 
more important, they apparently can achieve these goals without any significant 
concessions on their part. 

Essentially then our problem is this: Russian cannot be expected to retreat 
from her overextended position, or in any other way to concede on questions of 
power, unless she can do so without a loss of prestige. Serious negotiations must 
therefore be preceded by the creation of an “atmosphere of confidence” and a 
willingness to compromise. On the other hand we must guard against this new 
atmosphere leading to our own psychological disarmament and the destruction 
of our bargaining position. This will take the most astute statemanship, and a 
politically mature public opinion. 


REGIONAL ROOTS OF SUPREME COURT BEHAVIOR 


Car- B. SwisHER* 


In analyzing the nature of current Supreme Court behavior we need 
remember that by tradition the Court has had deep roots in the law and the 
peculiar characteristics and problems of the different sections of the country 
For many decades the several justices resided within the boundaries of the 
respective circuits in which they served rather than in the nation’s capital, and 
spent more time and effort on their work as circuit judges than on their Supreme 
Court assignment. Although from the very beginning protest was made against 
the circuit riding requirement, more than a century was required to secure its 
elimination. It was contended that the judges must have local experience if they 
were to make intelligent application of the law of the land and adequately decide 


local cases appealed to the Supreme Court. It was argued that divorcement from 
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circuit duties would leave the Court as merely one more bureaucratic agency in 
Washington without responsibility to or concern about the people in the various 
diverse regions of the country. 

Although expansion of the work load of the Court eventually brought relief 
from circuit work, there may be point in speculating on the validity of the dis- 
mal prediction and in surveying the sense of responsibility of the present Court 
for the development of law in terms of local needs, interests, and desires. It may 
well be questioned to what extent the Supreme Court performance of current 
justices would be affected if they were stil! required to hold circuit court in the 
regions from which they came. Under such circumstances Chief Justice Warren, 
for example, would still be free to resign from the American Bar Association in 
response to controversial attacks on Supreme Court performance, but he could 
not similarly withdraw from local court performance because of critical com- 
ments from conservative sources within his circuit. He would have to face the 
community upon which many of his Supreme Court decisions have a major im- 
pact, with all the diversity of reactions thereto. It would be a revealing spectacle 
if Justice Black had to charge juries in Alabama, Justice Clark in Texas, and 
other justices in other sections of the country, meeting daily in professional and 
social relations the membership of the local bar as lower federal court judges 
are required to do. 

In any event, the work of the Supreme Court as an appellate body retains 
a kind of unity with the work of the federal courts of original jurisdiction, and it 
isa hopeful sign that young political scientists are giving more and more attention 
to the work of the lower federal courts in the setting in which it is done. Some 
unity remains, furthermore, in the fact that justices have continuing administra- 
tive responsibilities for the circuits, and the perhaps more important fact that in 
making new appointments the President chooses men according to region and not 
merely in terms of estimates of judicial capacity. 

Regionalism on the Court, it is true, is now covered by a kind of overlay 
which did not obscure it a hundred and more years ago, in a period with which | 
am currently preoccupied. During the Marshall and Taney periods the periodic 
admission of new states to the Union brought demands for the services of Su- 
preme Court justices on circuit. If given such services, the new states had to be 
crowded into old circuits with consequent added burdens of work and travel for 
the justices, or new circuits had to be created with additions to the membership 
of the Supreme Court. Deaths of justices in smaller circuits led to demands for 
the merging of existing circuits to make possible creation of new circuits to include 
new states without increasing the size of the Supreme Court. Political interests 
in all regions and even on the Supreme Court itself were involved in the ma- 
neuvering. 

The major regional differences were between the North and the South. The 
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in holding circuit courts — which was indeed true. The North protested that its 
justices had the great burden of litigation arising out of current industrialization, 
out of patent issues, and out of admiralty conflicts — which was also true. The 
South was for a time the more strategically entrenched in Congress, with the re- 
sult that when in 1837 Congress added two new justices to the Court and created 
two new circuits, the South brought about a realignment of circuits so as to 
capture both the new ones for itself. During the years thereafter down until the 
Civil War the South kept the circuits so arranged that no nothern judge traveled 
south of the Ohio River and the Mason-Dixon line to spread northern propaganda 
as incident to his application of the law. Beyond that, in addition to keeping 
in the presidency northern men with southern principles, southerners in the 
political branches of the government were able in most instances to insure the 
filling of northern vacancies with men sympathetic toward their interests and 
attitudes, 

It is not here claimed that all issues brought before the Supreme Court were 
decided according to regional interests. Many important matters submitted to 
no such division. In many matters it seems clear that individual justices brought 
to their brethren welcome education as to local law and local problems. It is 
clear, however, that in many matters regional interests were uppermost, and that 
regional pressures exerted dramatic impact on the Court. In Prigg v. Pennsyl- 
vania, decided in 1842, we note a successful northern maneuver whereby Justice 
Story secured majority acceptance of the position that the return of fugitive slaves 
was exclusively a responsibility of the federal government in which the states 
could not participate, thereby, in his words privately uttered, striking a blow for 
freedom. But the decision lacked the support of dominant sentiment, and was 
largely whittled away by later decisions and by the fugitive slave act of 1850. 
The Dred Scott decision, of 1857, marked a maneuver of southern interests on 
the Court to decide a sectional issue not essential to the decision —to bring peace 
among regional factions by holding that Congress could not exclude slavery from 
the territories. The decision proved a boomerang, precipitating a struggle it was 
calculated to ameliorate. 

The lessons to be derived from Supreme Court regionalism would seem to 
point in two directions. Regional rivalries in law enforcement are likely to be 
destructive, however high the motives of the judges responsible for them. On 
the other hand, awareness of regional characteristics, interests, and problems, 
heightened by regional representation and discussed within the Supreme Court 
in a creative fashion, is capable of preventing mistakes and promoting the wise 
development of the law. In instances of fundamental divisions of public senti- 
ment, solutions are apt to be more appropriately made in the political branches 
of the government than in the courts — and the political branches ought not t 
be permitted to shift their responsibilities to the courts. But divisions in sentiment 


are not always as fundamental as they seem. Judges with more capacity for 
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synthesis than for controversy, with a goal of judicial unity rather than of im- 
mortality through individual self-assertion, can often point the way for resolution 
of conflict. They can do so through a demonstration of the unity implicit in 
seeming diversity, regional or otherwise. They cannot eliminate region or other 
broad difference, but they can articulate overriding common elements when such 
elements are to be found. Such is one of the major functions of the Supreme 
Court. 


RECEPTION OF WESTERN POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE NEW NATIONS 


KemMaL H. Karpat* 


Large portions of Africa and Asia are rapidly moving towards national 
statehood. Their social and political organizations are moving away from their 
traditional forms to larger new socio-political units. 

The West was able to break the social inertia of Asian and African societies 
and set them in motion. This was achieved first by the creation of a native 
modernist intellegentsia, educated in Western schools, which led the anti-colonial 
movement, and attempted to establish political organizations. TheWest continues 
to affect the developing countries from two sources: French and English. The 
French emphasis on centralization, rationalism, and the cultivation of the intel- 
lect, has helped break down the narrow parochialism of native society and has 
encouraged the emergence of a group of alert and progressive-minded intellec- 
tuals. The English influence is felt in the idea of recognizing the supremacy of 
law, respect for individual rights, and representative government, as well as in 

> idea of cultivating a direct interest in the social and economic problems of 
he community. These features of the English politica! character have had last- 
ing effects. 

Each of the three major developing areas — Latin America, Asia, and 
Africa — require individual analysis. The fundamental problem in Latin Amer- 
ica consists of transferring the political power held by small landed groups, the 
army and the clergy, to the large mass of the people, to enable them to exercise 
an effective control over their country’s political life. Asian society has long 


known political organizations of the traditionalist type — autocratic empires or 


local dynasties. Social groups have been subject to authoritarian political in- 
doctrination which, aided by religious currents of a sophisticated nature, has 
produced a wide range of values and beliefs that cannot easily be replaced by 
Western ones. 
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Africa south of Sahara offers a much better chance for the successful recep- 


tion of Western political institutions. The old social organization is rapidly dis- 
appearing while new organizations, especially those connected with labor and 
welfare, are establishing themselves on firmer grounds than in Asia. Economic 
development which affected the structure of the society created an organic need 
for some sort of representative institution. 

The national state is the ideal of only the small minority of modern-minded 
leaders. They find that the establishment of a state is possible only by combining 
the tribal groups into large political units and by liquidating the vestiges of im- 
perial structures. The establishment of a modern state necessitates the existence 
of a moral or spiritual bond uniting the members of a community. Religion, 
common culture, language, or economic interest may form some bases for a 
modern state. But these acquire the form of a political philosophy — despite the 
dangers of extremism — if the state is to survive at all. 

Most Asian and African leaders agree that the establishment of a modern 
state is vitally dependent on economic development, which has already led to 
the establishment of a series of new institutions, voluntary organizations at the 
community level, which become,the functional parts on which the modern state 
develops its structure. If economic development does not follow a 100 per cent 
capitalist line, this does not mean that the country will become Communist. 
Between the two extremes there is a wide range of economic systems that are 
likely better to suit the capital, labor, and raw material conditions of the emerg- 
ing countries. 

The emerging states face a wide range of social, economic and political prob- 
lems that can be solved only by quick action. Consequently the Executive as- 
sumes the dominating position and the other branches of the government are 
subordinated to it, even though the constitution may grant equal powers to all 
branches. There is no definite guarantee that this domination will not be per- 
manent or may not even end in a type of exclusive technological modernization 
that would leave little room for representative government. For the masses at 
large, freedom and democracy are mere slogans. They would much rather have 
a strong government which accomplished much, than one which indulges 
in endless debates and accomplished little. Paradoxical as it may sound, it seems 
that the chances for democracy look better when a democratic regime is preceded 
by a strong Executive which has done the necessary spade work. 

The dynamic force behind the emerging states and their Executives is the 
political party. The source of all transformation and activity centers around 
political parties, which have one common feature: lack of a well-defined political 
philosophy. Both the government and opposition parties are centered around one 
strong individual who commands loyalty among his followers. Contemporary} 
political parties, e.g., those established during and after the war to fight coloni- 
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alism, draw their strength primarily from the industrial workers and native in- 
telligentsia. Thus the trade-unions have become the backbone of the parties in 
Africa and in a considerable number of countries in Asia. 

Modern trade-unions appear as vital structures in the emerging state not 
only in giving direct support to the modernist governments, but also in becoming 
means through which the individual learns to reintegrate himself in new or- 
ganizations larger than his tribe or family. 

The modernization of the Asian and African societies is accompanied by 
economic development, the breaking down of the traditional social order, and 
by a new reintegration of the society in the form of a national state. Western 
institutions appear in this new framework as the causes of structural changes 
rather than the results of them. Once the national state has been established 
on solid foundations and modernization is sufficiently widespread, these institu- 
tions may realign themselves in a more normal order. It may be possible then 
for the Parliament to become stronger than the Executive and for political parties 
and trade-unions to lose their influence in the government. The emerging institu- 
tional patterns cannot be expected to be an identical reproduction of the Western 
model but a third pattern combining the elements of the traditionalism of 
Asia and Africa and the modernism of Europe. In this context, the final judg- 
ment on these institutions must be rendered not on the basis of their faithful- 
ness to Western forms, but rather according to their ability to preserve the liberal 
and humanist spirit of the West. 


THE IMPACT OF WESTERN POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 
IN THAILAND: THE DEVIATIONS IN PRACTICE 


Kune R. SwyGarp* 


Thailand’s relations with the West appear in a somewhat unique form, 


although some parallels with other countries also appear. This is due to 
peculiarities in the Thai culture and to the political position of Thailand be- 
tween the British in Burma and the French in Indochina. 

Reform in Thailand has, peculiarly, come from the top; that is, from the 
King or the ruling elite, and many Thai predict that it will continue to come 
from these sources for some time. However, constitutional monarchy was estab- 
lished by coup, not by royal grant, in 1932. The numbers involved in planning 


1 
and 


nd perpetrating the coup were suprisingly small, showing the absence of popular 
interest or participation. 
Except for an occasional exotic word or phrase, the 1932 Constitution reads 


1 


like a Western document designed for the government of a limited monarchy 
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but there have been many deviations in practice from the new constitutional 
base. The failure of the Thai to measure up to the provisions of their first 
constitution may be attributed to the absence of a firm base for the operation of 
a complex parliamentary system, the absorption of a few men and groups in the 
struggle for power, and domination by those who were least imbued with 
Western liberal philosophy. 

The first and principal deviation in practice from Western institutions 
which were adopted was a failure to convert the constitution into an effective 
constitutional system. The constitution did not operate as a fundamental body 
of law with permanency and force to limit governmental authority, but was a 
tool of the government, perverted or ignored and on several occasions summarily 
and arbitrarily replaced by a new constitution. 

The structure of the new government was that of a parliamentary system in 
a constitutional monarchy. The powers of the King, as enumerated in the con- 
stitution, are impressive, but in fact he serves only as a figure-head; yet he retains 
amazing popularity and support from the people. 

The principal branches of the Thai government include a National As 
sembly, which has been both a unicameral and bicameral legislature; a Council 
of Ministers (cabinet) whose numbers must range between 14 and 28; and a 
judicial system under a supreme (Dika) court. 

The so-called coup of October, 1957, brought about the abrogation of the 
constitution, the establishment of martial law, and concentration of power in the 
Revolutionary party leader, Marshall Sarit, who also served as Prime Minister. 
A Constituent Assembly is now serving as a closely controlled legislature and : 
provisional constitution is operative. The Constituent Assembly will quite likely 
establish a Western-type assembly in the forthcoming constitution. When or if 
this new assembly will operate according to the literal constitution is more dif- 
ficult to predict. 

On paper the Council of Ministers appears to be a Western-style cabinet. 
It is charged by the constitution “with the duties of administration and the 


affairs of State.” The Council of Ministers has exercised more power at the 


expense of the Assembly than the constitution authorizes, and the Prime Minister 
has tended to dominate the Council of Ministers beyond authority. 

Another important means by which the Prime Minister and Council have 
prevented Western practice relates to fiscal responsibility and personnel adminis- 
tration. Administrative reform in Thailand has been most urgently needed in 
personnel and finance not only because they are poorly administered but also 
because they impinge on all other divisions of government. The ruling elite has 
opposed most vigorously reforms in these affairs because they have been so use- 
ful in maintaining the ruling group in power. 

The Thai civil service is not deeply imbued with a sense of responsibility to 
the public. The ruling elite has capitalized upon this sentiment and at times has 
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appeared to encourage or dictate its perpetuation. The old cultural pattern of 
patron-client relations which was an arrangement for mutual service has been 
perpetuated, 

Certainly, there is no judicial review in the American sense, and one gets 
the impression that where constitutional interpretation and the security of the 
ruling elite are at stake, political rather than legal considerations dictate the 
decisions. 

Political parties and elections provide another instance of deviations between 
form and practice. However, Thai deviations vary in both character and extent. 
Political parties have been numerous when not suppressed by government. They 
differ from Western parties in the extent to which they are born, maintained, 
and die around the personalities of their leaders rather than around ideologies 
and principles, even though principles and purposes are legally registered in 
platforms. In France a new party is supposed to form whenever a new issue 
arises. In Thailand a new party might be said to arise whenever a new leader 
appears in the political firmament. 

Under the electoral law and procedures one could easily assume a system 
of free elections. However, numerous devices have been utilized by the govern- 
ment and the government party to preclude free, popular choice. 

Today, Marshal Sarit rules with a more powerful hand than was apparent 
n most of the post-1932 period. Yet he professes to do so in the interest of 
better administration and public service by taking a step backward from demo- 
cracy in order to go two steps forward. 

Grant that Marshal Sarit is using undemocratic means to achieve democracy. 
lis stated objectives are incompatible with traditional army convictions. As 
yng as the army remains the controlling factor in politics, there is little assur- 
ance that Sarit’s objectives will be maintained when he is gone. Yet the future 
democracy is not dead so long as constitutional respect for its institutions is 
maintained. If democracy has values for the non-Western world then dedicated 
natives and Western political evangelists need urgently to re-evaluate and re- 
define their motives and their techniques, particularly if their values are related 
to the cold war. 


} 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE IMPACT OF WESTERN POLITICAL 
INSTITUTIONS ON INDIA 


E. Matcotm Hause* 
In earlier times the Orient inundated the world with great religions; now 


the political genius of the West is reciprocating by transmitting to the Orient 
viable political institutions and ideas. The departing “captains and kings” may 
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or may not have left a legacy of enmity behind, but they have always left an 
admiration for their political talents of government and politics. This largess to 
the Orient by the Occident is the great impact of our times, greater, possibly, 
than the West’s materialistic bequest to the Orient. Hardly without exception, 
these newly freed people are creating constituent assemblies, writing constitutions, 
electing representative parliaments, making laws, organizing political parties, de- 
bating the merits of federal vs. unitary systems, separation of powers, ministerial 
responsibility, universal suffrage, human rights, independent judiciaries, economic 
planning, and foreign policy. As often as not these political amateurs encounter 
a diversity of difficulties grafting these imported political institutions on to indig- 
enous customs and traditions and making them work. 

India is more successfully adjusting herself to Western political impacts and 
adapting herself to the use of adopted political institutions than some Western 
nations to whom they are native, yet a great gulf still separates her from the 
West. Local Indian political processes well-nigh defy identification with any- 
thing comparable in the West. At state and national levels evidence of impact 
is much stronger. But institutions with familiar political names do not neces- 


sarily perform wholly familiar political functions. There are examples, on the 


contrary, of non-political institutions performing political functions. 

This political impact of the West has created a new fundamental cleavage 
within Indian society, a conflict between communalism and secularism, between 
ancient customs and traditions of the orthodox Hindu and the Western ideals 
of a democratic, secular, national welfare state. 

The lives and ideas of Mohandas K. Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru are 
typical of these forces involved in this revolution in India. Gandhi sought to 
build a new India through a socialistic program unlike anything in the West. It 
centered in the village and aimed at village self-sufficiency, village welfare, and 
village planning and production. Industrialization, he taught, should be mutually 
beneficial to all and harmful to none. Nehru, representative of the Western- 
oriented intelligentsia, believes and acts under the inspiration of Western social- 
ism in building a “socialistic pattern of society.” Fabianism rather than Marxism 
is his ideal — a pragmatic socialistic approach, not a doctrinaire one. Western 
democratic institutions are studiously used as models. 

The written constitution of the Republic of India is British in its democratic 
spirit and in its embodiment of constitutional traditions. It guarantees the basic 
rights of a free people, provides for free and compulsory, state-supported educa- 
tion, abolishes untouchability, and establishes a secular state; but above all it 
reflects and sets forth the economic aspirations and goals of an undogmatic 
socialism. 

Without doubt the most significant characteristic of the Constitution of 
India is the provision for economic planning implemented in the Five Year 
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Plans. The great test is whether mass poverty can be abolished by democratic 
processes. Here again the origin of the idea is Western but the execution of it 
is Indian. 


The parliamentary form of the Indian government with the principle of 


‘ministerial responsibility is British, as is the inevitable interplay of politics between 


political parties. Although Congress is a monolithic giant, diminutive opposi- 
tions do well enough in challenging the Governments to warrant the conclusion 
that here the impact of the West is a notable contribution. Perhaps it is pref- 
erable for the welfare of India, and the world, that one major political party 
govern India with some degree of strength than that a multiple system of parties 
render the nation impotent. 


JUDICIAL STANDARDS IN DETERMINING CONDITIONS OF 
PROBATION FOR PERSONS CONVICTED OF CRIME 


Nep V. Joy* 


Many of the conditions of probation imposed by some courts in the 
United States are so varied and even bizarre that they constitute a denial 
of justice to those affected. In addition, the lack of uniformity in our pro- 
bation system is attributable in large part to the reluctance of appellate courts 
to review the operation of the programs and to establish consistent and logical 
principles for the guidance of trial courts. 

Whatever variations there may be in probation programs there is no excep- 
tion to the rule that the judge shall have very nearly absolute discretion in grant- 
ing or withholding probation. In order to give some idea of the nature and 
scope of the problem of judicial standards it will be useful first to state a few 
f the conditions of probation which have been imposed in American courts 
in the recent past. 

Refraining from the operation of a motor vehicle may be an understandable 
condition of probation in certain circumstances, but it has been imposed in cases 


where the offense of the prospective probationer has ranged from burglary to con- 
tributing to the delinquency of a minor, In some instances the offender has earned 
his living through the operation of a motor vehicle. It is very difficult in these 
cases to find a thread of consistent principle which will justify the condition 
imposed. 


Restitution is a common condition of probation and, no doubt, a justifiable 
ye in many cases; but there have been some astonishing vagaries in judicial 
interpretation of what constitutes “restitution.” Persons convicted of disturbing 
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the peace have been granted probation on condition that they move out of their 
neighborhood, an order invalidated by the Michigan supreme court on the ground 
that it was “without authority of law.” 

Many other conditions of probation have been devised by judges. A San 
Francisco jurist ordered one young man as a condition of probation to attend 
Mass every Sunday during a two-year period and in another case required at- 
tendance at the services of a Unitarian church for one year. It must be assumed 
that the one year’s difference in the conditions is explainable in terms of the 
comparative gravity of the offenses rather than the relative efficacy of the services 
of the two churches in rehabilitating wayward youths. 

Far more serious questions are raised by the California case in which the 
conditions of probation in effect barred the probationer from earning his living 
as a union official or even an employee of a union for a period of 10 years. Since 
the person involved had been a union official for many years and knew no other 
way of earning his living, he believed he had no choice but to refuse probation, 
but it took another trip to the Court of Appeals to vindicate his right to refuse. 

When granting probation the court may suspend either the imposition of 
sentence or the sentence itself. Since this may be regarded primarily as a matter 
of procedure only, although from the standpoint of the defendant there is ob 
viousy a very important difference in the two procedures, some consistency might 
be expected but there is little to be found. 

Data on the average length of the term of probation in selected California 
counties reveal more variations in the operation of the probation program. 
Whatever standards are followed by the courts in the administration of adult 
probation programs in California, uniformity does not characterize the results. 
The principal reason for the disparity is the absence of standards to guide the 
principal administrators of the program, trial court judges. 

The courts have not found it easy to develop standards by which to measure 
conditions of probation. It is true that in a very small number of cases, particu- 


larly outrageous conditions have been invalidated, but even when an appellate 
court has found against the trial court with regard to the conditions of proba- 
tion imposed, the reasons offered for the ruling, the standards stated for the 


guidance of trial courts in future cases, have been wholly unsatisfactory. 

Unfortunately, the procedures now available for testing the conditions of 
probation imposed by the trial court are often so cumbersome that they are not 
likely to be used with any great frequency. The process might be speeded and 
the quality of the standards developed might be improved by a rather modest 
reform in probation statutes. If the laws were amended to require the tria 
judge to state in the record his reasons for imposing the conditions involved in 
each case and if the probationer were given the right to appeal to a higher court 
for a review of those conditions, the development of judicial standards for proba- 
tion ought to be markedly accelerated. 
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There could then emerge a principle or standard for the administration of 
the probation program which could be subjected to the most careful analysis by 
students of law and society everywhere. By such a process it might be possible, 
contrary to Holmes’s famous dictum, to make logic and experience the life of 
our law. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROTECTION OF PERSONS CONVICTED 
OF CRIME: THEORETICAL IMPLICATIONS OF PROBATION 


Hetnz R. Hinx* 


In searching for legal standards for the protection of persons convicted of 
a criminal offense three procedural stages following conviction have to be con- 
sidered: sentence, probation, and parole. 

Students of public law until recently have neglected these aspects of criminal 
procedure. Responsibility for their conceptual exploration has been left to crim- 
inologists and persons interested in penal reform. The traditional concern of our 
profession has been with the constitutional safeguards of a person accused of a 
crime. We have not given much attention to the legal protection of an individual 
ynce he stands convicted of the crime for which he was indicted. 

For two reasons the lack of attention shown by public lawyers for the protec- 
tion of a properly convicted defendant is unjustified. First, by the very token by 
which we insist on rigorous observance of constitutional standards in the treat- 
ment of a person accused of crime, we ought to realize that the strength of a con- 
stitutional system lies in the protection it affords to those who have trespassed. 
Second, the increasing substitution of probation for imprisonment makes the 
traditional rigid distinction between the rights of the accused and those of the 
convicted defendant unrealistic and works harm to the professed objectives of 
uur modern ideas of criminal justice. Under the influence of the classical school 
f criminology the nineteenth century has seen the enactment of more humane 
and reasonable standards of punishment. We have made the punishment fit the 
crime. But we have done more than that. We have also made punishment 
suitable to the defendant. Flexibility in the type as well as in the amount 
f punishment is the motto of modern criminology; the indeterminate sentence, 
probation, and parole are its products. 


It is not suggested to argue against the usefulness or desirability of these 
advances. But it is suggested that flexibility should be brought into line with 
procedural standards cognizant of the fact that a defendant’s interest is not 
limited to the right of having every opportunity to contest the charge. It extends 
to the specific punishment inflicted upon him. The law should not withold from 
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a convicted offender a certain degree of predictability of future action where 
punishment is suspended for a period of probation. Such predictability may be 
secured through adequate standards of procedure and will not defeat the pur- 
poses of the probation program. It is not advocated that all standards applied at 
criminal trials extend to probation, but that procedures be employed which 
permit probationers a greater measure of safeguards without defeating or en- 
dangering the flexibility essential to probation. 

The problem of probation standards arises mainly in two areas: the condi- 
tions that may be imposed in granting probation and the procedure used in re- 
voking a probation order. The first point raises questions of procedural and 
substantive protection, the second one is concerned with procedural standards. 

Since probation is an act of grace, the trial judge has much discretion as to 
the substantive content of conditions he may wish to impose in granting probation. 
In reviewing these conditions appellate courts have inquired into standards of 
fairness and reasonableness. But on the whole they have refused to discuss pro- 
bation conditions in terms of constitutional standards. Such standards could 


conceivably be found in the requirement of due process and the equal protection 
of law, as well as in the prohibition of cruel and unusual punishment. But the 
case law shows little disposition on the part of the courts to apply these constitu- 


tional provisions to the field of probation. In view of this judicial reluctance, it 
appears that the right of convicted persons to basic safeguards against unreason- 
able probation conditions could best be protected by statute. 

Despite the broad discretion of the trial court to withhold probation, it is 
a universal rule that probation, once granted, cannot be revoked except for viola- 
tion of a condition. But there is a good deal of diversity as to the procedure ac- 
corded at the time of revocation. Problem areas here concern the right to receive 
notice, to have a hearing, to inspect and present evidence and cross-examine, and 
to be assisted by counsel. The most crucial problem is that of allowing the ac- 
cused a hearing before revoking his probation. Where this right is not granted 
by statute, probationers denied a hearing have raised the question of due process 
of law. The courts are divided in their response. While most agree that a pro- 
bationer should be entitled to fair treatment, probation is generally held to be a 
matter of grace not protected by the Constitution. In view of recent Supreme 
Court decisions in the area of public employment, for instance, the view that an 
interest is unprotected simply because it was granted as a matter of privilege is 
not convincing. The intention, if not the letter, of the due process clause should 
entitle persons accused of violation of probation, as a matter of right, to a judicial 
hearing. Such reform, in jurisdictions where at present the accused probationer 
has no right to a hearing, could. be brought about by judicial practice. 

If a probation order is revoked, problems arise where the court — having 
originally suspended imposition of sentence — now may impose the maximum 
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penalty; or, where the court — having suspended execution of sentence — may 
set aside the original sentence and impose the punishment which originally could 
have been imposed. Though this procedure probably is not in violation of the 
constitutional provision against double jeopardy, it may lead to great uncertainty 
for the defendant and does not seem essential to a sound probation program. A 
judicial effort should be made to reconcile flexibility in probation with safeguards 
against a possible later increase in punishment. The consequences of a probation 
violation should be as predictable as possible. 


SELECTED ASPECTS OF POLITICAL BOUNDARY-MAKING 


CHARLES E. Younc* 


Political boundary-making is one of the most crucial and ubiquitous proc- 
esses of political organization. The findings of this study substantiate the exist- 
ence of an actual identifiable boundary-making process. They also suggest the 
existence of a series of pressures which are operative in all types of political dis- 
tricting. One of these is the conscious recognition of an actual or supposed com- 
mon interest based upon geographic identity. 

Considerations of area identity are so great that they cannot be lightly dis- 
counted. The California reapportionment of 1951 supplies numerous examples 
of the strength of area identity and cohesiveness as a factor in the process of 
legislative districting. This factor was generaily directed toward the attainment 
f one or the other of three goals. These were: (1) achieving separate rep- 
resentation for a particular county or other geographic unit; (2) aligning of a 
county with one group of its neighbors rather than another for reasons of com- 
mon concern; or (3) preventing the splitting of an integrated area in the creation 
f the districts. 

Pressures stemming from area identity and cohesion certainly are not limited 

) the legislative districting process. Indeed, the very existence of the other types 
f districts studied is based on a recognition of the merits of localism, in one form 
r another. School districts, special districts, and municipal corporations are 

created to allow a degree of local control over the functions which the districts 


perform. Administrative districts and certain types of judicial districts exist, to 


some extent, in order to provide better local service. 

An example of the type of factor included here as an area pressure is to be 
found as one of the major obstacles to the creation of larger school districts 
throughout the country. The rationale for this type of redistricting is the better 


and 


1 more efficient program which can be conducted by the larger, unified school 


rsity of California, Davis. 
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district. Despite general recognition of the virtue of this goal, it has been ex- 
ceedingly difficult to bring about such reorganization. The fact is that despite 
the arguments of the educators that the only criterion which should be applied 
is the effect on the administration of the schools, school districts have effects 
which go beyond this function, and therefore, additional pressures are brought 
to bear. 

Similar pressures are evident in all the other types of districting investigated. 
Evidence indicated that one of the most important reasons behind the creation 
of many of the cities which have sprung up in the recent rash of incorporations 
in California is the strengthening of community identity, or, in some instances, 
the protection of that identity from encroachment, through the annexations of 
adjoining communities. 

Perhaps the incidence of these area identity considerations in incorporation 
and annexation proceedings is not to be unexpected, given the general acceptance 
of the principles of “local autonomy” and “home rule” which exists. In fact, the 
incorporation of cities in response to pressures such as these is often defended on 
the basis of these principles. Administrative and judicial districting present a 
different picture. 

Administrative districts vary considerably in the factors which affect their 
creation and adjustment. The reason for this variation is their diversity of func- 
tion. The geographic divisions created by an agency concerned only with water 
pollution or hydro-electric power development, will follow the natural boundaries 
of river basins and drainage areas. Other types of districts are primarily clientelle 
oriented, and, will be affected almost exclusively by such considerations as prox- 
imity to the affected public and access to the headquarters city of the district. 
Most adminstrative districts are not so simply determined, however, and a whole 
series of pressures may be brought to bear in their creation. 

Judicial districting really presents two separate problems, depending on 
whether the districts also serve as the electoral unit for the judges. Those which 
do, have more in common with legislative dist.icts than with any other, insofar 
as the pressures affecting their creation or remodeling is concerned. Those which 
do not, differ very little from administrative districts. Whenever the creation 
or modification of a political district is believed to be potentially capable of af- 
fecting the interests of a geographically determined group, pressures will develop 
to create boundaries thought to be favorable to this group. Furthermore, this 
reaction is just as common when the boundaries in question are those of a city, 
a school district, a special, judicial, or administrative district, as when they are 
those of a legislative district. The data indicate that none of these districts should 
be considered as serving only one purpose, and that attention must be paid, both 
in the creation and criticism of these districts, to the various effects which they 
may have. 
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Somehow, while we have come to understand the general political process 
fairly well — realizing that it is based on group interests, and that the outcome 
will be a compromise or consensus of these pressures, if the participants are re- 
quired to operate under reasonable rules — we have often failed to recognize that 
legislative districting, and political districting in general, is a part of that process. 


PRIVATE GOVERNMENT IN BROAD PERSPECTIVE 


CorINNE LATHROP GILB* 


Private government will undoubledly be an issue in the 1960 elections 
because of the heat aroused by the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclo- 
sure (or Landrum-Griffin) Act of 1959. The primary public policy question is 
whether our national and state governments should regulate the internal affairs 
of private or quasi-public organizations, and, if so, to what extent and towards 
what end. At the state level, other professions might some day be regulated as 
closely as lawyers are through their State Bars. A number of states already have 
laws similar to the Landrum-Griffin Act, covering intrastate unions. The ques- 
tion will arise whether such regulation should be extended to other kinds of 
associations, 

The list of immediate public policy issues centering around direct govern- 
mental regulation of the internal affairs of organizations is long. If we were to 
concern ourselves with governmental actions which have an indirect effect on 
private government, then our list would be very long indeed. In any case, it 
should be apparent that private government is one of the important “Public 
Policy Issues of 1960.” 

It is obvious that private government is an appropriate subject for inter- 
disciplinary research. Every one of the social sciences is concerned with this 
subject in one way or another. Manifestly, interest in the internal structure of 
organizations has arisen on a variety of fronts. Unfortunately, the fronts do not 
appear to be in complete communication with each other. What is our depar- 
ture point, what is our frame of reference, when we do research on private gov- 
ernment? Each discipline tends to work with only one or two value premises, 
ignoring all other possible value premises, and therefore many related facts, 
which must be kept in mind. 

Scholarship which ignores many of the factors bearing on a particular major 
social phenomenon is bound to be imperfect scholarship, indeed. What we really 
need is a single discipline dedicated to the study of organizations, asking all rel- 
evant questions, taking into account all relevant values, and applying all rel- 
evant methods. 


* Mills College. 
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When we take, for example, certain sociological conceptions and political 
science questions and apply them to an analysis of organizations over a long 
span of Anglo-American history, some interesting patterns begin to emerge. Many 
organizations appear to fall into one of three structural categories adumbrated 
by Max Weber: the stable, hierarchical pyramid; the guild; or the sect. Obvi- 
ously, what this means is that all organizations cannot be held to the same stand- 
ards of internal structure. We cannot by statute make an organization some- 
thing it intrinsically is not, and if we try we must realize the very complex social 
implications of what we are doing. 

What is happening is that the very phrase private government is becoming 
an anomaly. What goes on inside these organizations is “governmental” but 
it is certainly no longer “private.” We cannot apply eighteenth-century dis- 
tinctions between public and private to our contemporary situation. Government 
is now a continuum which is carried on not only in state capitols but also within 
our great formerly private, now quasi-public associations, which draft legislative 
proposals, bargain and negotiate the terms of these bills with other associations 
before the bills ever reach the legislature, and then administer the law after 
their proposals have been enacted. 

We can talk about enforcement of individual rights and about due process 
and about internal constitutional limitations on the power of those at the top, 
when we talk about the internal affairs of organizations, but I am not sure that 
the concept of majority can be enforced. Modern conceptions of democratic 
decision-making arose in that trough or peak of history when the old order was 
breaking up but the industrial revolution was still in its infancy. Modern political 
parties emerged in this country when egalitarianism was more than just an ideol- 
ogy; it was approximately the fact. If we are going back, in social forms and 
legal relations, to something even similar to the medieval situation, then demo- 


cratic decision-making may be one of the casualties along the way. 


THE BASIC ISSUES OF NATIONAL STRATEGY 


Henry RowEN* 


The major military objectives of the United States as they have evolved 
over the past decade or more can be summarized as follows: 


1. To deter direct nuclear attack on the United States which might occur 
deliberately or as the result of miscalculation or accident. 


2. If deterrence fails, to limit damage to the United States and obtain the 


best war outcome that could be obtained. 


* RAND Corporation 
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3. To deter aggression against our major allies, and if deterrence fails, to 
help to defend them. 


4. To aid in the defense of other allies and of the free world. 


These objectives cannot easily be translated by planning staffs into military 
requirements for the development, production, and operation of weapon systems. 
On the contrary, they interact with each other and partially conflict; even the 
simplest are plagued by major technical and strategic changes and uncertainties. 
The first two, deterring nuclear attack on this country and limiting damage to it, 
were first considered seriously only after August of 1949 when the Russians, un- 
expectedly early, detonated their first atomic bomb. Nor are they independent 
of each other. Our ability to limit damage to the United States and to obtain a 
favorable military outcome if a war occurs will affect both the willingness of the 
Communist powers to engage in aggression against our major allies and the like- 
lihood of an attack directly against the United States. And our success in helping 
to defend allies abroad will affect the long-run ability of the United States to 
survive as a free society. Moreover, most of our military objectives are subordi- 
nate to over-all national foreign policy objectives which themselves are far from 
precise and unchangeable. Every important military policy which faces us has 
significant nonmilitary foreign policy aspects: the vulnerability of the United 
States to attack, alternative methods of aiding the defense of our allies, disarma- 
ment, the diffusion of nuclear weapons. In the narrow but crucial context of the 
East-West conflict, the threats to the West take many nonmilitary forms — 
idealogical, economic, cultural. No one could argue convincingly that our policies 
in this conflict should be settled only on military grounds. But the military com- 
ponent of our foreign policy deserves separate study. It provides the sanction 
to keep cold war cold. Most importantly, there is a serious military threat, and 
the consequences of war in the 1960’s are so grave as to dominate many of our 
foreign and domestic policies. 

While there is a high order of argreement on the four broad objectives dis- 
cussed above, there is much less agreement on how to attain them. One view 
is that general war is adequately deterred and that more effort needs to be shifted 
to limited-war forces. Another is that the threat of all-out war has kept the Com- 
munist powers from using superior ground strength more freely and that this 
capability needs strengthening. Or that our most urgent defense problem is the 
“missile gap,” or the need for non-nuclear forces overseas, or for independent nu- 
clear forces in Europe. Underlying these differing positions on our defense policy 
is a set of doctrines or assumptions about the nature of war that are not always 
made explicit. These doctrines deserve elucidation. The following discussion 
is divided into a discussion of alternative views on general thermonuclear war, 
and then on alternative :aethods of defense abroad. The distinction is somewhat 
artificial, for the problem of general war is closely connected with the problem 
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of defense abroad. In fact, most of the stakes are abroad. Nonetheless, the prob- 
lem of general themonuclear war is so central and so crucial that it deserves 
separate discussion. 
It is convenient to distinguish five different views toward general themonu- 
clear war: 
World annihilation. 
Mutual suicide. 


Deterrence-plus-insurance. 


3 
4. Extended deterrence. 


5. Massive retaliation. 


The boundaries of these categories are not sharp, and it is possible to classify 
views on the problem of general war in other ways. Finally, one position has not 
been included, the preventive war view. There are few today who would argue 
that the United States should end the uneasy balance of terror by aggression. 

The essential complement to an ability to deter and to wage general war is 
to be able to use less than all-out military force. And if the growth of Soviet 
nuclear strength and advances in weapons technology is making the general war 
problem more difficult for us in some crucial respects, this growth is also making 
the problem of direct defense overseas more difficult, while at the same time the 
diminishing deterrent value of our general war threat is making methods of direct 
defense abroad of increasing importance. 

The principal views to be found on the direct defense of third areas are as 
follows: 

1. Dependence on limited tactical nuclear forces. 

2. Establishment of independent nuclear forces. 


* 


3. Use of non-nuclear forces. 


In considering the range of alternative policies for defense abroad, it is impor- 
tant to keep in mind the very different geographical, military, and political situa- 
tions of the countries we are helping to defend. Some have a relatively strong 
defensive situation, while others are relatively exposed to ground attack; some 
are able to support sizable military forces, while many must receive defense sup- 
port from outside. We need not fix the method of defense appropriate for a 
given region. It is important not to do so. The range of possible threats is wide 
and so must be the range of our defenses, and it is possible, in principle, to ad 
vocate all three types of defense without being inconsistent. There is a serious 
practical problem, however, for governments have a powerful tendency to look 
for panaceas, especially those that seem to promise lower defense budgets, and 
in direct defense as well as indirect, there is a general tendency to regard nuclear 


weapons used in some form as the preferred solution. 
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ORGANIZATION FOR DEFENSE POLICY-MAKING 


JouN J. Boyne* 


The study of national security and defense policy has been seriously 
neglected by both teachers and students of political science. While I am con- 
vinced that this statement is presently correct, there is mounting evidence that it 
may not remain so for long. Since there is comfort in finding that one has com- 
pany in his efforts, I hope that I may be permitted to cite several examples of the 
now fairly numerous band who have begun to do research and writing in this 
srea. Among these are: the Stanford Research Institute, which recently produced 
the excellent study “Spectrum of Conflict, 1960-1970”; the Mershon Program 
for National Security Studies at Ohio State University, which is now engaged in 
a study of the problem of “accidental war”; and the National Security Studies 
Group at the University of Wisconsin which published a study by Francis W. 
Laurent in June, 1959, on “Organization for Military Defense of the United 
es.” In addition, the Foreign Policy Institutes should be mentioned such as 
now exist at the University of Pennsylvania and Johns Hopkins University, as 
well as the many national and regional conferences that have had as their focus 
for discussion the problem of national security. Finally, in the special area of this 
paper is the work now being done by the U.S. Senate, Subcommittee on National 

* Machinery commonly referred to as the “Jackson Committee,” and the 
roup of specialists in foreign affairs and military strategy with Roger Hilsman as 
spokesman who have recommended the establishment of two new government 
agencies — a National Research Organization and a National Objectives Plan- 
ning Staff —to provide long-range policy planning. The latter group includes 
among its specialists “persons in official positions who must remain anonymous.” 


Stat 


The voice of scholarship, now that it is belatedly turning to national strategy, 
ppears almost unanimously critical of important aspects of strategy and support- 
ng military programs. This critical attitude is especially noticeable in the re- 
earch studies made of national security policy-making machinery. Organizing 
the National Security Council and the military defense establishment as efficient 
struments for formulation and implementation of national and military policy 


ve 


bee 


since World War II a continuing problem. Due to this country’s unique 
le in the free world, American policy-makers especially have found themselves 

reasingly preoccupied with military problems in their efforts to establish, main- 
iin, and advance the interests of the United States. 


n 


In addition, organizational 
nning hes hed ke aconmens eoneanl mneulesane fan » ne bees al 
nning has had to take into account several persistent factors not the least of 


which has been the difficulty in evaluating the nature of the threat to the United 
,, > 

States and the national policies to be adopted to counter that threat. Other 

factors have been the impact of the revolution in science and technology on 


*Captain, U. S. Air Force Academy. 
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preparations for war and the conduct of military operations, the reluctance of 
responsible civilian and military officials to alter institutions and strategies which 
have functioned successfully in the past, and the two fundamental problems 
inherent in our democratic system of government — the separation of powers and 
the maintenance of civilian control of the military establishment. As a conse- 
quence of these factors, the national defense establishment especially has been 
characterized by frequent reorganization. 

Within the Defense Department, problems have been duplication and in- 
efficiency of planning on all levels; difficulty in reaching decisions on military 
strategy, weapon systems, service roles and missions; and frequent criteria and 
methods used in reaching decisions which allocate resources. All of this, I feel, 
is in large part attributable to the absence of clearly defined national goals, limita- 
tions on availability of resources, and in many ways the illogical organization of 
the National Security Council structure and the national defense establishment. 
A mere listing of the more crucial subjects of controversy gives adequate evidence 
to support the latter conclusion. Those issues which have been publicized more 
recently in books and the press are the “missile gap” between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, the allocation of resources as between general and limited 
war purposes, the role of civilian and military agencies in the exploration of space, 
and the role of the Navy’s Polaris weapon system in the over-all defense posture. 
Other vital unresolved problems could be mentioned, but I think the point has 
been made that the present policy-making structure does not lend itself to solv- 
ing the major policy problems now facing the United States. 

This paper is not concerned with questions of substantive national policy as 
such. It will not pass judgment, that is, on particular policy decisions. Rather, 
it is concerned with whether existing government policy-making machinery is so 
structured as to give this nation the best possible likelihood for formulating and 
implementing integrated and effective national security programs and the corre- 
sponding military programs to support them. To accomplish this task, I propose 
to analyze significant aspects of the decision-making process from the standpoint 
of the Secretary of Defense who, placed as he is “in statutory authority, direction 
and control” over nearly three million men in uniform and several hundred 


thousand civilians, is engaged in a highly technical, complex activity — the for- 


mulation and implementation of national military strategy. The Secretary of 
Defense is neither at the top nor the bottom of the hierarchy of the Executive 
branch. By discussing him, we are in a position to examine the superstructure 


of national security policy machinery within which he participates, and, in addi- 


, 


tion, the national military establishment over which he exercises “command 
authority. His position is somewhat unique in that he receives direction and 
guidance from above from an organizational structure, the National Security 
Council, which is considered to be “corporate” in nature and depends for assist- 


ance and guidance from below from another “corporate” organization, the Joint 
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Chiefs of Staff. An examination of the problems confronting the Secretary in 
meeting his responsibilities will, I hope, serve to provoke effective discussion 


rather than be viewed as a definitive analysis of national security organization. 


THE POLITICS OF URBAN RENEWAL: CITIZEN ATTITUDES 
IN A SMALL OREGON METROPOLIS 


Ropert E. Accer* AND Bert SWANSONT 


During the summer of 1959 a sample survey was conducted in the Eugene- 
Springfield metropolitan area on citizen attit:des toward the problem of ur- 
ban renewal. Eugene is a city of about 50,000 population, a retail trading, 
residential, governmental, and educational center. Springfield, Eugene’s sister 
city, is a booming, lumbering and plywood manufacturing city of about 12,000, 
with obviously poorer, more cheaply constructed houses, fewer trees, and less 
paving and sidewalks, and a downtown business district that has ample parking 
as its only obviously superior feature to Eugene’s bustling downtown stores. It is 
a city of working men and women. 

In 1956 the Regional Director of the Federal Housing and House Finance 
Agency with the county commission planned for urban renewal in Springfield. 
The area selected for renewal was about 150 acres of mixed residential and indus- 
trial use. It was originally industrial, with a branch line of a railroad bisecting the 
area. By about 1947 when zoning and planning came into existence in Springfield, 
so many residences had been built in the area that the zoning classification was 
residential. Having urban renewal planning already underway in its sister city, 
Eugene had by late 1957 an example close to home of the possibility of taking 
advantage of the new federal program. The area which seemed most attractive 
for renewal was adjacent to the new county courthouse in which a small but 
attractive park area was located. Both the Springfield and Eugene newspapers 
were in favor of urban renewal, but since the latter is a daily and a highly 
prestiged paper, its active support of the developing program was a more obvious 
symbol of approval to the editorial consuming citizens. 

In the smaller, industrial city, the urban renewal was in a mixed, industrial- 
residential area of about 150 acres that was to become an entirely residential 
zone. Part of the area was to be renewed and part was to be rehabilitated. In 
Eugene, the larger, educational-trading center, the urban' renewal program was 


to focus on a run-down portion of about six square blocks of the central business 


ersity of Oregon 


Hunter College. 
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When the eligibility and relocation phases of the urban renewal project 
were underway the question arose about what would happen to the residents 
of the area, elderly, retired and pensioned people for the most part, as in Spring- 
field’s urban renewal area. At this point the suggestion was made that public 
housing be considered as a solution to the problem of relocation of these people. 
The proponents of urban renewal in both cities are actually quite unaware of 
the partisan, social class, and attitudinal sources of their greatest opposition and 
support in the citizenries. 

The 1959 survey on attitudes toward these projects showed that while the 
manifest civic leaderships of both cities were generally in favor of urban renewal, 
there is a partisan division within the hierarchy of the local party organizations. 
Both cities have formally nonpartisan governments, and party identification at 
the civic leadership level does not seem to affect attitudes towards urban re- 
newal as it does attitudes towards public housing. At the level of the precinct 
workers-club women, the Republicans are much less in favor of urban renewal 
than their Democratic counterparts. 


This partisan division extends to some degree into the citizen substructure. 
In Springfield, self-identified Republicans in the middle and upper classes are 
slightly less in favor of urban renewal than comparably educated Democrats. 
Lower-class people in general, particularly union members tend to be most op- 
posed to urban renewal. In Eugene the greatest opposition and indecision in re- 
gard to urban renewal is found among lower-class Republicans. Partisanshi 


.) 
l 
] 
1 


t 
makes little difference at higher educational levels, again in contrast to attitudes 
towards public housing. Over-all partisan similarities mark these partisan-class 
differences in regard to urban renewal in both cities. 

Liberalism-conservatism in regard to the role of government in local affairs 
makes a difference among the lower-class people of Eugene, and among both the 
lower and upper classes in Springfield. In Eugene the greater liberalism of the 
highly educated Democrats compared to the highly educated Republicans makes 
a great difference in the position of these people on public housing but not on 
urban renewal. A major factor in determining attitudes towards urban renewal 
is what we have termed community liberalism, a willingness to have taxes in- 
creased to provide for better city services. This factor is predominant among the 
highly educated, but when it is found among the poorly educated it goes hand- 
in-glove with approval of urban renewal. Older people, in general, are more 
opposed to urban renewal than younger people, except among the lower class in 
Springfield, where opposition is not very much a function of age. 

The political dynamics of urban renewal in both Springfield and Eugene 
are suprisingly similar in many respects even though both cities and both pro 
grams are quite different in a variety of ways. Among other things, they illustrate 
that community divisions on civic improvement policies tend to have a class 
base that cuts across partisan lines but that does not make party completely ir- 
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relevant. In general, liberalism-conservatism in regard to the scope of the federal 
government does not relate to liberalism-conservatism in regard to the scope of 
local government. This may be true perhaps because in the former case liberal- 
ism means on balance, working-class benefits, while in the latter it furthers a 
middle- and upper-class conception of the good community. There are some 
lower-class people who have middle-class values and it is these people who are 
disposed to improve the city at some expense to themselves. These citizens tend 
to make the class division on urban renewal less than it might otherwise be. 
Whether this is as much the case in the giant metropolis we doubt. 

These patterns of politics may be peculiar to these two cities, they may be 
specific to small cities of Oregon or the Northwest or they may shed some light 
on the politics of urban renewal in many places in the United States. Only fur- 
ther, comparable research will illuminate this. 


METRO-URBAN POLICY ISSUES FOR THE SIXTIES: 
SOME SURVEY RESEARCH ESTIMATES 


WituaM B. Storm* 


The problems of the metropolis and the developing megopolis are be- 
coming more and more familiar. There is general agreement that increased 
population, increased mobility, and the drift toward urban living have created a 
problem today which will be very acute tomorrow. There is less agreement on 
what should be done about that problem or that anything can be done. 

During the past few years a number of surveys have been carried out in the 
Los Angeles Metropolitan Area which suggest the feasibility of action as well as a 


possible direction for action to take. A generalization of the survey findings sug- 
gests the following: 


In the Los Angeles Metropolitan Area there is a relatively low level of 
community identification. Most of the people questioned have no children in 
school, do not go to church and participate in no local activity which would lead 
them toward community identification and awareness of local problems. New 
residents and the inhabitants of new cities do not care what community they 
are in so long as it is convenient to their work and interests. 

People do not especially care who provides their governmental services so 
long as they are provided. In general, the publics surveyed indicated an aware- 
ness that government does provide a variety of services in return for tax money 
collected, but there was surprisingly poor distinction about what government 
provides what service. The public desires the service and it wants it to be well 
done, but whether a particular service is provided by the city, county, state, or 
national government is a matter of no pressing concern. 


versity of Southern California. 
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People are aware of serious shortcomings in some areas of governmental 
responsibility and are willing to pay for improvements there. The most satisfac- 
tion was expressed for the fire and police services, while the least approval was 
given schools and the recreation and parks service. Another closely related 
criticism is directed at the planning and zoning activity of local government. 
Many respondents feel that they are forced either to live in a poor neighborhood 
or to move far out from the center of the area because the zoning function has 
been mishandled. Perhaps the most significant finding is the expressed willing- 
ness to pay more taxes in order to finance improvements in these areas of greatest 
need and interest. 

The publics of the metropolis would tolerate change in their governmental 
status to a degree greater than is generally assumed. Our state and local gov- 
ernments must develop a course of action if they are to make the contributions 
to the problem of the metropolis which our times and future prospects demand. 
Most of the alternatives would require over-all reorganization of jurisdictions 
and intergovernmental relationships. In addition, policy changes must be made 
in local zoning practice in the clearance of slums, in developing better mass hous- 
ing near work centers, and in improving recreational opportunities, transporta- 
tion, and so on. 


The public needs assistance in identifying the area-wide and long-term im- 


plications of its public program desires. Many of those surveyed stated willing- 
ness to form into new and larger cities in order to improve services and solve 
problems. The people clearly want better housing, better zoning, better trans- 
portation, more open ground, more recreational opportunities, a better chance 
for children, and so on, and they do not appear concerned about what govern- 
ment supplies the improvements. They want the policy-makers to solve the 
metropolitan problems. 

All of these generalizations contain implications for the guidance of policy 
development in the metropolitan area during the coming decade. For the most 
part, they suggest that policy innovation lags behind public interest in change 
and that much more could be done in the direction of functional and jurisdic- 
tional consolidation and co-ordination than has been done thus far. 


EFFECTIVE NATIONAL SECURITY POLICY — 
A CHALLENGE TO DEMOCRATIC PRACTICES? 


Joun C. Rues* 


This paper will attempt to place some issues of national security policy in 
their political context to determine what challenge they present to basic demo- 
cratic theory. 


* Captain, U. S. Air Force Academy 
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The starting point of this inquiry is the role played by theory in issues such 
as national security. During the past few years a good deal of thought has been 
devoted to this question. However, the terms employed in this discussion seem 
to suggest that we have, to some extent, ceased to think of modern problems 
such as national security in terms of theory. Consequently, there is at least some 
possibility that our basic democratic values might suffer from failure to accom- 
modate them to their contemporary context. 

Why has political theory been slow to restate values in terms of their new 
context? It has been suggested that the current political methodology emphasizes 
either historical or scientific techniques. Such techniques implicitly de-emphasize 
ethical considerations. Even a quick glance at our modern political environment 
shows the dangers of such an approach. 

When we proceed to examine such basic American democratic devices as 
popular sovereignty, and representation, we find that they are weak in their 
ability to cope with national security questions. Has our system of political values 
met a challenge it cannot cope with? Is the price of effective security policy de- 
struction of the system of government it is designed to protect? The issue is not 
new in the sense of the adjustments which the representative system must make 
to accommodate the demands of expanding national government. In the past, 
we have presumed to control bureaucracy through the representative 


process 


and have fared rather well. Why can’t we continue? The answer to this question 
depends upon the particular problems involved in opening security policy to our 
traditional representative processes. Such circumstances as executive secrecy 
concerning the threats we face, as well as secrecy dealing with our own weapons 
capability, severely complicate any attempt to provide the electorate and their 
representatives with valid criteria upon which they might evaluate our defense 
posture. 

When Congress attempts to control security policy, it is confronted with the 
paradox of prearranged agreement within the Defense Establishment to defend 
budget proposals (which involves committing ourselves some four to six years 
ahead in view of lead time requirements for complex weapon systems) and then 
completely conflicting evidence when a subordinate breaks ranks. 


In the last analysis it seems as though we have thrust responsibility upon the 
resident, and to accomplish the job we have provided him with elaborate in- 
stitutional machinery. In so doing have we created the source of our undoing? 


D 
| 
I 


e we, as Plato would suggest, united wisdom (in this case military) and 
political authority to the exclusion of popular judgment in the form of a staff 
responsible only to their own consciences and the man they have the respon- 
sibility to advise? 

If we answer these questions in the affirmative (and a good case can be 


made) we seem to be caught in the age-old dilemma of popular sovereignty ver- 
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sus rule by an informed elite. This question of course gives rise to many others 
such as: Is the issue of such a transitory nature that we can afford to ignore it 
in the conviction that we can soon return to “normal” representative processes? 
Or is the issue of such a unique and critical nature that we can separate it from 
other areas of governmental activity and safely say that “normal” procedures 
need not apply? Or is this merely a question of adjusting our representative 
machinery to meet new demands? 

In any event, if credence can be given to these issues, more attention must 
be devoted to them than has been given so far. And this attention must take the 
form of casting security questions within our political value scheme. For if these 
issues are legitimate there is danger that we might answer the questions they pose 
before we have really faced them. 


JUSTICE FIELD AND THE CONCEPT OF THE CALLING 
Cray P. MaAtick* 


From the first time I became acquainted with Justice Field’s opinions 
I was struck by his use of the “calling’—a word which occurred again 


and again in all of his decisions based upon one’s right to follow one’s oc- 


cupation free from governmental interference. The use of this expression as 
applied by Field to a secular vocation seemed to have religious overtones. | 
decided it was worth investigating to learn what a history it might have both 
in religious and secular affairs. The consequences were more than rewarding. 
I found that while it has always been used in the Christian tradition as a calling 
to salvation, it came to be identified in Protestantism as a broad substitute to the 
medieval conception of monasticism. Christians were to go into the world and 
spread the teachings of Christ through good behavior in their specific callings 
until Christ should call them to a more lofty status. 

This was the teaching from the days of Luther until it was imbedded in the 
doctrines of freedom of enterprise. In this sense Field used it many times 
in defending enterprise, especially against regulation of utilities in the Granger 
cases toward the close of the nineteenth century. 

The wealth of materials on the Protestant period is embarrassing. From the 
documents on Lutheranism embodied in the Concordantia Triglotta which con- 
tains at least forty references to the calling, used in the sense I have referred to, 
to Adam Smith, Benjamin Franklin, and Cotton Mather to solid historical works 
which all have complete chapters or extensive passages, as in Weber’s Protestant 
Ethic, J. S. Whale’s The Protestant Tradition, Haller’s Rise of Puritanism and 


* University of Colorado. 
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Swisher’s biography on Stephen J. Field (which however does not refer to the 
“calling’”) we have the complete background dealing with the transference of a 
religious concept to a legal idea which eventually became the constitutional con- 


pt of freedom of contract and free enterprise. Field had the conviction and 


force of character which enabled him to put across an idea which was congenial 
to American thought at the time. 





SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


THE PRIMACY OF PEDAGOGY* 
Hucu A. Bonet 


The beginning of a new decade provides the occasion for revaluation and 
prophecy. Before its end engineers foresee a communications satellite which 
will enable North Americans to see European television programs as well as 
beaming ours to them. Man will also probably no longer be earthbound. Scientifi- 
cally, the next decade bids to be the most eventful in the history of this planet. 
The advent of missiles, the burgeoning nationalisms in Africa and Asia, and the 
predicted population explosion will potentially require new rules in world politics. 

Small wonder, then, that the current era is one of massive inventories of 
education — witness the efflorescence of volumes on what is wrong with educa- 
tion. Political science must revaluate its goals, methods and content. We must 
decide if the growing emphasis on salvation through physical science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign language is a sound one and be prepared to articulate our 
position. 


Political science is unlikely to develop dramatic break-throughs analogous 


lt 


to the discovery of antibiotics and extraterrestrial travel. Its practitioners wi 
without a renowned inspiration of an Albert Schweitzer or a controversial John 
Maynard Keynes. No significant mutation in the objectives and role of political 
science appears in the offing, but there will be changes in emphasis calling for 
critical self-examination. There is certainty that our discipline will broaden 
rather than narrow. It will encompass more rather than less. In this variegation we 
must find integration and some uniformity in our diversity. All of us are engaged 
in trying to establish a frame of reference from which we can observe, teach, 
research, and serve. We try to construct a systematic and integrated theory of 
national and local government, international relations, comparative governments, 
and of politics and administration. We believe a political scientist must be more 
than a technician, for political science is speculative and theoretical. We are 
dedicated to making our discipline predictive and normative; our disagreement 
here is one of degree rather than of principle. With these tenets in mind, I should 
like to examine a few aspects of our roles in the immediate years ahead. 

The reputation of political science will be built not only upon its ability to 
provide insight on how the political system works, but also upon the guidance it 
can give in identifying and solving the great problems and issues between nations 


and within one’s own nation. It will not suffice to contribute only a methodology 


* Presidential address at the thirteenth annual meeting of the Pacific Northwest Political 
Association at the University of British Columbia, May 14, 1960. 
Tt University of Washington. 
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or knowledge of legislative, electoral, and judicial processes. There is expectation 
beyond analysis of processes. Are political scientists to leave race relations ex- 
clusively to the anthropologists, labor-management disputes and administered 
prices to the economists, and arrangements for distributing medical services to 
the medical fraternity? As these problems and scores more become concerns of 
government, they require the adoption of certain policy values. Students of gov- 
ernment must be absorbed with problems of the public domain. This suggests 
that the training of young men and women for careers in political science must 
nclude some understanding of the substance of issues as well as procedures. 
I would like to believe political science capable of contributing to the moun- 
tainous problems of military security, foreign policy, conservation, suburbia, and 
social security. This will mean more rather than less concern with values. Our 
dilemma is how to do this and still keep faith with our dedication to “science.” 

Political scientists need not be lobbyists for policy viewpoints. Our profes- 
sional associations, correctly I believe, have avoided activities which would open 
them to the charge of becoming pressure groups. Yet the individual political 
scientist, because of competence in a substantive area, is asked by public officials, 
political parties, private interest groups, and citizens’ associations to serve in multi- 
farious capacities. Serious questions arise as to the college’s or department’s will- 
ingness to relieve a professor temporarily from some of his administrative or 
teaching duties in order that he may serve the community. From the individual’s 
point of view the question may be whether his extramural activity with or with- 
out released time will impede his promotion. Presidents and deans assert, almost 
as a conditioned reflex, that the college exists in part to serve the community. 
(This is known as “good public relations.”) Yet many of the younger faculty 


have learned that public service counts for very little in terms of promotion. 


Promotion may in fact be in inverse proportion to involvement in the common- 
weal. The community rarely seeks the aid of the assistant professor of as- 
tronomy or literature but frequently requests it from the social scientist. Are 
precisely the same criteria for promotion to be applied to all faculty to the dis- 
advantage of the social scientist who renders more public services? I argue no 
position here but emphasize two points. First, demands upon the political scien- 
tist from government and private associations, at least in the United States, are 
increasing and this is both flattering and welcome. Second, college administra- 
tions, non-political science faculties, and the political scientists themselves must 
squarely face this situation and determine in a less haphazard way the value of 
service to the community. 

Our efforts to study and to conceptualize political behavior require adequate 
communication with sister disciplines, with students, with the general public, 
ind with those in political authority. There is some reason for concern over what 
happening to our nomenclature. Our language is growing and perhaps this 

bolizes an increasingly erudite profession. The purpose of new words or un- 
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traditional rearrangements of words is to lend precision where older phraseology 
has lost its meaning. Our profession should ask itself if there is essentially new 
phenomena for which there is no existing terminology. Where technical terms 
of our widely established nomenclature are already available, why are new one 
needed? 

Two influences have strongly affected our written vocabulary. One of these 
is an infatuation with other social sciences, particularly sociology, and the natural 
sciences. We have borrowed terms from them that are not always familiar. and 
often not apt. In many respects sociology remains a confused social science, and 
we need to be discriminate about the semantic contributions we accept from it. 
Second, a special jargon is said to appeal to this or that foundation. The more 
our précis has an interdisciplinary ring to it, the more the foundations are likely 
to be attracted to it. The profession must be able to talk both to itself and to the 
outside world and a standard language is essential. Though both may deny it, 
I feel that some of the disputes between the traditionalists and behavioralists are 
linguistic in origin. 

On the subject of communication, a considerable number of newspapermen 
have become experts on the theoretical content of their subject matter. Much 
as we dislike to admit it, they are furnishing us with a better commentary on 
the political, social, and economic forces influencing our time than are most mem- 
bers of our own profession. In quite different ways, Arthur Krock, William S. 
White, Samuel Lubell and Drew Middleton — to mention but four of many — 
have conducted research, gathered impressions, and fitted them together into 
systematic political analysis. 

Our co-operation with those in the press who go beyond mere description 
must be closer than ever before. For they have learned, better than we have, 
how to speak to the intelligent, educated layman who in the decade ahead will 


be called upon to make serious and painful decisions. The journalist enjoys more 
influence with the interested citizen than the political scientist, partly because he 
can communicate with him. (I suspect that Walter Lippmann and James Reston 
are read by more political scientists than are the articles in our learned journals.) 


It is one of life’s interesting ironies that to call a journalist’s writing “academic” 
is to adversely criticize it. Conversely in political science to characterize a man’s 
writing as “journalistic” is to reproach it. 

When institutions of higher learning were established, teaching was thei 
main reason for being. Research became of major import scarcely 75 years ago 
With hundreds of millions of dollars now available for research, it is rapidly be- 
coming the senior partner. The opportunity to advance fundamental research 
is greater than ever before. Generous grants from a diversity of sources provide 
for travel abroad, internships, high-level seminars, purchase of materials and 
machines, secretarial assistance and so on. Such accouterments were available 


to only a tiny number of social scientists even twenty years ago. 
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Our problem now is one of taking the fullest possible advantage of the op- 
portunities offered. In the smaller colleges a question arises as to how to free 
faculty for research. Some of the nation’s ablest students are in the smaller col- 
leges and they deserve to be exposed to faculty who are grappling with research 
projects. Conversely, in some of our large universities today, many of the faculty 
are so busy with research that they can hardly be separated from it long enough 
to spend time with students in or out of the classroom. Research also appears 
to be less oriented toward usefulness in teaching than formerly. 

Research has brought with it an intensely personal and sometimes emotional 
issue in the realm of promotion. Although teaching and research are allegedly on 
a near equal footing as criteria for advancement, an increasing number of young 
teachers find research activity the real key to promotion, with stimulating and 
provocative teaching a secondary asset. Further, volume of research may be more 
important than excellence, and promotion more rapid as one’s research becomes 
ybscure and weighted with polysyllabic polynomials. 

Though these matters and many others deserve extensive treatment, my re- 
marks will be limited to two aspects of our research. First, there is no one method 
of research or of discovering truth in government and politics. Insistence upon 
a monotheistic approach dissipates our energies. Traditionalist and behavioralist 
alike seek constancies and generalizations about political man and his activities. 

Perhaps the greatest transformation taking place within political science since 
World War II is in emphasis upon methodology. Much of this pioneering has 
been by younger men who sought to break away from what they believed to be 
in overly legalistic, descriptive approach. Their objective is the pursuit of pure 
knowledge with the belief that human behavior is to some extent determinant 
and predictable. They deserve credit for inventiveness in attempting a fresh 
appraisal of many of our hallowed generalizations and hypotheses. 

The more sober supporters admit that behavioral analysis is still in its infancy 

1d that its more exuberant adherents can turn it into a passing cult. Indeed the 
1960’s may well belong to the behavioralists but if they are not to pass into 
desuetude in the 1970’s they must give thought to some of the hazards of their 
approach. One of these — perhaps not exclusively characteristic of the behavioral 
approach —is fervor for the methodology and argot of the physical sciences. 
Some of our professional meetings devoted to research methodology are spectacles 
organized inferiority complex. Implicit in their discussion is the assumption 
that the older methodology of political science has little vitality and that the 
techniques of the biologist and physicist must be taken over in toto by the 
political scientist. 


4 


The detachment of the physical scientist, his pursuit of truth and evidence 
leserve emulation by the social scientist. But I think we need to take a long look 


he applicability of the methods of the natural sciences to explain social phe- 


na. Professor Norbert Weiner, the mathematician, has declined the enthu- 
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siastic pleas of sociologists to apply his cybernetics into a general theory of social 
causation. He says he cannot “share their hopefulness that sufficient progress 
can be registered in this direction to have an appreciable therapeutic effect in the 
present diseases of society.” ? 

The quantitative method in social science is traceable at least to the beginning 
of this century. Today statistical and mathematical techniques are being extended 
into every field of political science. A lead article in one of our journals even 
used it, in the author’s words, for “predicting Supreme Court decisions mathe- 
matically.” A perusal of the articles in our periodicals today reveals the tremen- 
dous effort expended in statistical analysis. In some of these at least the reader 
finds the manuscripts long on figures but short on concepts. A political scientist 
reviewer from England writes of one volume that it “may be of interest to stat- 
isticians but it will do little to assist those who want to understand the forces 
determining the behavior of Congressmen. After the most exhaustive work — 
‘three man-years for a trained analyst’ — the book hardly produces a single con- 
clusion that is not familiar to every trained professional observer of Congress 
acquainted with the much less elaborate analyses produced by the Congressional 
Quarterly.” * 

Irrespective of whether the judgment in this case is too harsh, it serves as a 
warning that we must not permit the quantitative method to become an end in 
itself. The quantitative method and behavioralistic approach are mostly char- 
acteristic of American political science. Canadian political scientists can con- 
tribute to our discipline by testing the applicability of these approaches to political 
behavior in the Commonwealth. 

Parenthetically a number of behavioral scientists have advanced hypotheses 
believed to prevail in American state politics. Although I have not carefully 
applied many of them to my own state, I have found some wanting in validity in 
our system of free-wheeling politics. It would be especially fruitful to see whether 
the alleged uniformities found in the individual American states obtain in British 
Columbia and other provinces. The Canadian west and the United States Pacific 
Northwest provide an excellent laboratory for comparative analyses. We might 
examine whether the parliamentary system is exclusively responsible for varia- 
tions in the roles of political interest groups, minor parties, major parties, and 
civic leadership on opposite sides of the border. During the coming decade this 
Association may be able to sponsor comparative studies both of demographical 
and institutional differences. One of the most wholesome developments for the 
profession everywhere would be a rededication to the comparative study of inter- 


national politics. 


Cybernetics: On Control and Communication in the Animal and in the Machine (Cambridge 
Harvard University Press, 1948), p. 191. 


* Political Studies, Vol. VII, No. 2 (1959), p. 199. 
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By way of a concluding word on quantification, mathematics and social 
statistics can improve our understanding of political life. But the use of measure- 
ment does not, ipso facto, result in depth of insight. Truth can be learned from 
observation and contemplation as well as from charts and graphs. Without add- 
ing machines, correlations of legislative roll calls, voting demography, and the 
latest in sociometric method, Toqueville produced an immense range of aspects 
of human behavior. He looked at laws, constitutions, traditions, general fervor, 
group participation, political and economic factors to arrive at a full and vital 
knowledge of the American democracy. This is an important lesson for the 
modern researcher. 

Along with the increased emphasis on methodology has come a second 
development — collective research. Private foundations and the federal govern- 
ment are pouring hundreds of millions of dollars into research. Although the 
great bulk of it does not go to the social sciences, the latter nevertheless are en- 
ticing an increasing share. Perhaps the position should be taken vis-a-vis the 
research grant that a gift horse should not be looked in the mouth, yet the alluring, 
seductive financial support may not be an unmitigated blessing.’ For example, 
funds for sponsored research may be funneled in certain directions leading to the 
neglect of important areas of scholarship. The imaginative individual scholar 
whose intellectual curiosity leads him into subjects far removed from the “team”’ 
is tempted to leave the channels of his natural inquisitiveness and to work on 
projects which are financially rewarding. We may lose the values of independent 
criticism and be forced into a dichotomy of basic versus applied research. If we 
are alerted to these pitfalls and minimize them, then sponsored research can be 
ne of the boons of this century. 

Indicative of a subject of vast scope, political science has become Balkanized 
into public administration societies, international law associations, foreign area 
groups and so on, not to mention the host of regional associations. Yet it is loosely 
bound together by devotion to the study of political man and at least some sem- 
blance of a unifying political theory. I suggest that as a profession our foremost 
common denominator is teaching. In the very nature of our subject, great teach- 
ing becomes more necessary than in the physical sciences. For many years, there 


has been a conspicuous increase in the interrelations between government and the 


citizen. Despite the trend toward the right in most Western democracies, there is 


] 


> prospect of a diminution of these relationships. Ideologies are no longer ade- 
quate to explain the issues of the day and methodology and techniques in them- 
selves are of little significance to citizens seeking insights into deep-seated questions. 


thoughtful analysis of this subject was prepared by the Academic Freedom Committee of 
American Civil Liberties Union under the title “Statement Concerning the Universit 
and Contract Research,” issued in November, 1959, reprinted in PROD, III (March, 1960), 
7-10. Reference should also be made to the paper presented to the Pacific Northwest 
Political Science Association by Morton Kroll on May 4, 1957, entitled “Apects of Research 
Resources in the Pacific Northwest.” 
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Political science came into its own in American higher education because 
college administrators felt that its systematic teaching should be one of the leading 
tasks of the new universities. There is little to indicate that this historic objective 
needs to be abandoned. With all of the forces tempting the political scientist 
today the problem has become one of maintaining the primacy of pedagogy. Much 
of the advancement of our profession will depend upon how well and how gladly 
we teach. It will rest on how adequately we solve the increasingly serious prob- 
lems of teaching. 

In the United States we are approaching the time when almost “everyone” 
will be going to college. At present, 60 per cent of the college age population 
(18-21) in California is in college, as is 39 per cent in Washington and 40 per 
cent in Oregon. The University of British Columbia has increased its enrollment 
40 per cent in the last ten years. As we continue to move from class education 
to mass education in higher learning, political science will have increased patron- 
age. There is every prospect that the percentage of the student body taking 
courses in government will increase faster than the number of majors. This is a 
signal opportunity and challenge. How is this group to be reached effectively 
without demeaning the quality of instruction? Far from diluting our subject we 
must revitalize and strengthen it. 

In order to encourage excellence and quality, honors courses are beir 
troduced. Our discipline has not yet defined what kind of honors progran 
wants. Field work, internships, and case studies offer fresh and potentially fruit- 
ful experiences for majors and honors students. The time is probably at hand for 


wide adoption of the practice of requiring majors to take comprehensive examina- 


tions or to submit a thesis, or to enroll in a seminar. Perhaps all three should be 


prescribed. An imperative requisite during the next decade, therefore, is ex- 
perimentally open-minded teaching. In my judgment most students today spend 
too many hours in the classroom listening to the voice from the lectern and too 
few hours in reading, contemplation, and in informal provocative discussion. The 
formal lecture is a growing characteristic of higher education and political science 
departments are caught up in this pattern. Yet most departments have some 
room for flexibility and may be able to innovate instructional techniques without 
incurring the wrath of other departments, not to say of the administration. 
Though it is easy to forget, the parent and the taxpayer have some right to expect 
good teaching for their investment. 

A recent proposed answer to the teacher shortage is to hire retired military 
officers. College administrators are finding that they can employ some retired 
officers at lower salaries than civilians because the former have a supplementary 
income. In the current year 250 colleges hired 650 retired officers as professors. 
A recent survey of 36,000 officers near retirement revealed that 25,000 expr 
the desire to enter teaching and they placed social sciences at the top of the 


of preferred subjects. This development demands careful scrutiny. 
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It is essential that colleges provide inducements for effective teachers to 
remain in their positions and to attract a fund of fresh talent. In both instances 
the individual must receive adequate psychological and material rewards. What 
is required is more objective criteria of creative teaching and a willingness to 
reward the successful teacher. College authorities believe they have a more 
reliable index for judging promotion on the basis of publication. The number and 
length of articles or the avoirdupois of books provides a quantifiable standard 
in most cases. But teaching performance lends itself less easily to numerical eval- 
uation save for the maligned student rating forms. The University of Pennsylvania 
has recently attempted to emphasize teaching through a series of $1,000 awards to 
younger faculty members for teaching of high quality. This action may start a 
wholesome revaluation of the system of rewarding faculty members for outstand- 
ing ability in instruction. 

It would be presumptuous of me to suggest the requisites of successful teach- 
ing, but in closing one important aspect may be noted. Perhaps our greatest con- 
tribution is to assist a student in constructing a theoretical framework from which 
he may intelligently observe the world and the provincial community. In his com- 
plex political environment the citizen needs standards of judgment, criteria to 
assist him in judging the effectiveness of his institutions and his leaders. In teach- 
ng we start from problems and systematic treatment rather than from techniques. 
Teaching, therefore, forces us to define and to seek the perspective of totality. 

The animation of political science in service, research, and teaching will not 
be determined exclusively by administrators. The profession itself must make 

nore clear the relative essentiality of its teaching, research, and service to the 
public. This assessment must be done imaginatively and boldly with full cogni- 
ice that political science must fit into the academic mores, yet with a creative 
ndependence born of confidence that it has much to contribute. We cannot 
fford to permit our internecine strife over methodology and our preoccupation 
th research to divert us from a tough-minded analysis of the very matters on 
which we will be judged as a college discipline. 
The future of political science lies not in performing miracles or in sensa- 
nal discoveries of new methods of decision-making. It will be less spectacular 
an nuclear physics, but no less important. Let us remain mindful that the 
political scientist will continue to be both a part of and apart from the world. 


th 


The practitioner must still conduct his fundamental research and spend certain 


f his hours in the ivory tower speculating and philosophizing with the ancients. 
But as a part of the world, the luster of our profession in the immediate year 
ad depends upon how well we can and will respond to the calls from the com- 
munity for resolute attack on the practical problems of res publica, and upon how 
well we teach, particularly at the undergraduate level. 
For us it is service, research, and teaching — and the greatest of these is 
teaching. Three hundred years ago Chaucer’s “Student Out of Oxford Town” 
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wearing a “hollow look” and a “threadbare little outer coat” held these immortal 
virtues: 

“. . . thoughts of worldly office were not his. 
For he would rather have beside his bed 
Twenty books arrayed in black or red 
of Aristotle and his philosophy 
Than robes or fiddle or jocund psaltery. 
Harmonious with virtue was his speech 
And glady would he learn and gladly teach.” 


Prologue, The Canterbury Tales 


THE POLISH BRAND OF COMMUNISM 
C. R. Hiscocxs* 


Poland got a Communist government after the second world war following 
the so-called liberation of the country from Nazi rule by the Soviet armies in 1944 
and 1945, with the somewhat naive, or at least fatalistic acquiescence of the 
United States and Britain at Yalta. By tradition, conviction, and temperament 
the great mass of the Polish people up to 1944 were little inclined towards com- 
munism. Up to that time the achievement of the indigenous Polish Communist 
party was one of the least impressive in Eastern Europe. 

There were four main reasons for this: (1) Up to the first world war Poland 
was divided and ruled by three foreign powers. (2) The Communist Workers’ 
Party of Poland was founded in 1918, but Poles were so concerned with the prob- 
lems of a resurrected nation and with fears of another war that conditions were 
most unfavorable for the growth of a revolutionary movement. (3) In 1937-38 
Stalin decided that the Polish Communist party was an inconvenience, so he lured 
to the Soviet Union as many as possible of the Polish Communist leaders and liq- 
uidated them. (4) There was the fourth partition of Poland by the Soviet Union 
and Nazi Germany. These last two acts i#gravated the nationalism as well as the 
anticommunism of the Polish people. 

During the summer of 1944 the Soviet forces in Poland set up the so-called 
Polish Committee of National Liberation, known as the Lublin Committee. It 
was Communist-controlled and later declared itself to be the provisional govern- 
ment of the country. 

At the Yalta Conference in February, 1945, Stalin agreed to reorganize the 
Lublin Committee on a broader democratic basis by the inclusion of democratic 


leaders from Poland itself and from Poles abroad. The new government pledged 


* University of Manitoba. 
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itself to hold free elections in which all democratic and anti-Nazi parties were to 
have the right to take part. In return Britain and the United States agreed to 
recognize the new government and withdraw recognition from the Polish exile 
government in London. Today it is very important to remember that the Western 
Powers shared in the responsibility for Communist control of postwar Poland. 

The two leading figures in the new Polish government were Gomulka, Secre- 
tary-General of the revived Communist party, known as the Polish Workers’ 
party, and Bierut, Chairman of the National Council and head of state. Gomulka 
had spent the war in Poland and played a vigorous and courageous part in the 
underground movement. Bierut had divided his time between the Soviet Union 
and Poland. 

How is it that the Polish people have acquiesced in a Communist regime 
since the war without a major rising in view of the fact that so few Poles had been 
Communist before 1944? (1) Their hatred of Germany exceeded their hatred 
of Russians after the wholesale and calculated brutality of the Nazis during the 
occupation, when more than five million Polish citizens were murdered in con- 
centration camps. (2) There was the overwhelming strength of the Soviet Union 
reinforced by Poland’s dependence on the Soviet for the defense of her new west- 
tern frontier. (3) The Allies’ blessing on the provisional government influenced 
many Poles to return home. (4) There was the natural desire of returned 
émigrés to try to see the good side of the regime. (5) Social and economic reforms 
in prewar Poland were long overdue, so that the great majority of Poles were pre- 
pared to accept a large measure of state control on Social Democratic, if not on 
Communist lines. (6) The milder character of the Polish Communist regime, 
compared to the Soviet, has played a great part. 

Though Gomulka used more ruthless methods in the immediate postwar 
years, compared to his record since 1956, he repeatedly emphasized two points 


during the former period: Poland’s right to take its own road to socialism and his 


desire to base his regime on broad democratic foundations, including other parties 
besides the Communist party. 


Gomulka fell from power in 1948 partly owing to his emphasis on these two 
oints, partly due to the revolt of Tito against the Cominform, with which he 
showed some sympathy, and partly because he had not the type of character 
which Stalin tolerated. In his rather half-hearted attempt at recantation he made 
the revealing remark, “for me it is difficult not to say what I think.” 

Bierut succeeded Gomulka as the leader of the Communist party. The 
Bierut or Stalinist period, which lasted until 1956, was one of rigid and orthodox 
communism in the Soviet sense. It was marked by bureaucratic centralism en- 
forced by a strong party apparatus and a large force of Security Police. It was 
accompanied by emphasis on heavy industry, pressure on the peasants to collec- 
tivize, and persecution of the church. The Primate, Cardinal Wyszynski, followed 
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Gomulka to prison. Since 1956, with the freedom made possible by Khrushchev’s 
debunking of Stalin, the years 1950-54 especially are frequently referred to in 
Poland as a kind of nightmare period. 

In October, 1956, it first became clear to the outside world that significant 
changes were taking place in Poland. But October was really not the beginning 
but the culmination of a process, the so-called “thaw,” which had been made 
possible by the death of Stalin in 1953 and became noticeable about the summer 
of 1954. It began, not with politics, but with a change in attitude towards such 
things as literature, music, and even clothes, blue jeans strangely enough having 
become a symbol of American civilization in Eastern Europe. A young Pole 
described in moving terms the immense impact made on him by the arrival of the 
first copies of Manchester Guardian, which, he said, was like opening a window 
on an almost unknown world. 

Events appearing in the process of the thaw were: the 20th Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union; the Poznan riots, when the crowds charac- 
teristically destroyed a radio station which was engaged in jamming Western 
broadcasts; the death of Bierut in March, 1956, and the re-emergence of Gomulka 
into public life that summer. Important also was the willingness of Ochab, 
Bierut’s successor, to yield the leadership of the Communist party of Gomulka. 

Gomulka was widely considered to be the only man who could control the 
situation. He was still a convinced Communist, but in many respects he rep- 
resented the prevailing mood of public opinion. He was popular and respected, 
because he was patriotic, courageous, and comparatively tolerant, and because 


he had been the victim of Stalinism. In July, 1956, at the 7th Plenary Session of 
the Central Committee of the Polish Communist party, known since 1948 as the 
United Workers’ party, he was reinstated as a party member. In October at 


the 8th Session he became First Secretary of the party. The most critical moment 
in October was on the nineteenth when Khrushchev, Molotov, Mikoyan, and 
Kaganovich arrived unexpectedly in Warsaw by air and Gomulka, just before 
his reinstatement, stood up to them successfully, when they demanded that devel- 
opments in Poland must be checked. The most important facts at this time were 
that Polish leadership was courageous, wise, and skillful in a high degree and that 
the Polish people showed remarkable and unusual restraint. 

Milovan Dijilas has stated that successful communism usually passes through 
three phases, the revolutionary, the dogmatic, and the non-dogmatic. Poland 
missed the first phase, because communism was imposed on it as a result of war. 
October, 1956, marked the transition from the second to the third phase. Gomulka 
summed up his attitude in a speech he made last year at the 3rd Congress of the 
United Workers’ party. Referring to the dogmatists he said: “they are Com- 
munists who, in their thinking and acting, do not take into account the march of 
time, the development of history. ... For them Marxism-Leninism is a lifeless 
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dogma and not a science which constantly develops. ... What was good yesterday 
very often is not suitable, or even is bad to-day. The dogmatists . . . cannot see 
this difference.” 

As a result of October the basic errors of the Stalinist Six Year Plan were 
frankly criticized and the Stalinist administration repudiated as overcentralized 
and bureaucratic. Decentralization was carried out and encouragement given to 
workers’ councils, which already had been spontaneously and genuinely elected 
in some factories. 

In agriculture the previous regime was accused of neglect and a slavish fol- 
lowing of Soviet methods which were not suitable to Poland. Gomulka bluntly 
pointed out that the production per hectare on the individual farms was higher 
than on the co-operatives, and much higher than on the state farms. As a result, 
the peasants spontaneously dissolved over four-fifths of the 10,000 collective farms 

en in existence. In the case of both industry and agriculture Gomulka strongly 
emphasized the need to introduce incentives to increase production and produc- 
tivity. 


h 
n 


The religious consequences of October were very significant. Cardinal 
Wyszynski was released from prison and almost immediately made an agreement 
with Gomulka. The government agreed to allow religious instruction by Roman 
Catholic teachers in all schools where the majority of parents desired it and also 
to pay the teachers In return the Cardinal undertook to urge Catholics to sup- 
port the new regime. 

The effects of October on education and culture were most marked. The 
censorship was relaxed considerably. A Communist youth weekly, Po prostu, 
published very frank criticisms of past mistakes and independent views on con- 
temporary problems. In the universities the attempt at systematic indoctrination 
was abandoned, the exclusion of the children of the bourgeoisie and the intelli- 
gentsia by “social qualifying commissions” came to an end, and the election of 
rectors and deans was reintroducted. 

As regards politics, the changes were limited. In his October speech in the 
Sth Plenary Session Gomulka said that the Sejm, or parliament, had not in the 
past fulfilled its constitutional role in the life of the state and that its elevation to 
“supreme organ of State power will probably be of greatest importance in our 
lemocratization programme.” The hopes evinced by this statement have not 
all been fulfilled: Poland has certainly not got parliamentary government in the 
Western sense. But there have been significant improvements in the political 
field. For example, the elections held in January, 1957, were still in accordance 
with the single-list system, but they were much freer than those that preceded 
them. Up to two-thirds more names could be put on the list than the number 

) be elected and preferences could be expressed. Actually 61 non-party members 
were returned and they included some respected academic and professional men 
1a Roman Catholic group about a dozen strong. Legislation has been mainly 
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by Sejm laws instead of by Council of State decrees. Though the plenary sessions 
of the Sejm do not amount to much, some good democratic work is done in its 
nineteen standing committees. 


In addition to the United Workers’ party, two other parties are also rep- 


resented in the government bloc, the Peasant party and the Democratic party. 
In answer to a question as to how he and his party could make their influence 
felt, when the politburo was an organ of the United Workers’ party only, the 
leader of the Peasant party replied it could be done through the periodic meet- 
ings of the three party leaders, in the Cabinet, and in the Sejm committees, where 
there was much free discussion. 

There has been a great decrease in the party apparatus, which previously 
exercised rigid control over the administration at all levels and in the Security 
Police which lost its separate Ministry before October and has since played a 
scarcely noticeable role in Polish life. 

Such radical alterations as October brought could not be consolidated im- 
mediately. For two years Gomulka had to steer a precarious middle course be- 
tween the Stalinists or dogmatists on the one side and the revisionists on the 
other. Gomulka bought victory over the Stalinists at the price of rather strong 
measures to check revisionism, and he bought liberty to retain much of the free- 
dom of action within Poland, which he had won in October, by public diplomatic 
concessions to the Soviet Union. Owing to this second fact the world has the 
impression that the retreat has been greater than has actually been the case. 

However, Gomulka has certainly won the full support of Khrushchev, whom 
he so courageously stood up to in October. Those who are inclined to criticize 
Gomulka for taking up a position so clearly in the Communist camp should re- 
member three things: Poland’s vulnerable western frontier, the West’s share of 
moral responsibility for the position in which Poland finds herself, and the fact 
that the worse relations between the Communist world and the West become 
the more closely is Poland forced to associate herself with the Soviet Union. 

The changes in the economy have not been so great as some observers suggest. 
The main achievements of October have not been sacrificed. Workers’ councils 
have not developed as some Poles hoped. Nor has administrative decentraliza- 
tion gone as far as some anticipated. But at least government planning is still 
much more flexible and imaginative than it was before October. The peasants 
still have more favorable conditions to work in and more freedom of action than 
they had previously. The small-holding system does not facilitate mechanization 
nor make for efficiency in production, and yet the government contents itself 
with encouraging peasants to co-operate voluntarily by subsidizing the agricultural 
circles of clubs, which have a long and honorable tradition in the Polish country- 
side. Poland’s trade with capitalist countries still accounts for 35-40 per cent of 
her total foreign trade. 
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The Church in the last year or two has run into difficulties, and early last 
year the government threatened to bring an end to its traditional exemption 
from certain taxes. But most Catholics would still agree that Gomulka’s regime 
is better than any likely alternative, and the fact remains that a Communist gov- 
ernment still pays instructors to teach the Christian religion in the great majority 
of state schools. 
As regards education, at the 3rd Party Congress last year Gomulka agreed 
specialists in social sciences should be well acquainted with various trends 
outlooks and spoke of discussion as “favoring intellectual animation.” But 
e added that lectures dealing with matters of world outlook and ideology, which 
are attended by all students, should be conducted exclusively in a spirit of 
Marxism. However, it is doubtful if the necessary instructors could be found. 
A leading Polish Catholic told me last summer that any return to the pre-1956 
system of political instruction was out of the question: the students would just 


The censorship has been tightened up considerably in the last two or three 
years, and this is probably the most serious effect of the retreat from October. 
Last summer the writers seemed the most disappointed and depressed group of 
people in Poland. On the other hand, with the aid of translations of foreign 
plays, the Polish theatre is still full of interest, and theatrical life in Warsaw last 
year had greater variety and vitality than was the case in either New York or Lon- 

Painters, sculptors, and architects still have considerable freedom to experi- 
nent and follow their convictions. 

The differences in the Polish brand of communism are due partly to geog- 
aphy, history, and tradition; to the fact that Poland, in contrast to the Soviet 
inion, has been strongly influenced by Latin and Christian civilization and has 
r centuries acted as an outpost of West European Culture in East Europe. It 
was due also to accidents of personality. The two most influential figures in Po- 


} 
va 


1 to-day, Gomulka and Ochab, have austere, almost ascetic qualities of char- 


tr 


acter. Ochab revealed these qualities in the way in which he yielded to Gomulka 


1956. Gomulka himself is almost quixotic in his austerity and incorrupt- 
ibility: he lives in a two-room flat, insists on limiting his salary to 4,000 zloties a 
month (under $200 at a realistic rate of exchange), and refuses to accept any 
perquisites of office. 


[ have heard from a number of sources that Poland has become fashionable 
amongst young Soviet intellectuals recently: it is fashionable, in fact, to show 
an interest in the freer country to the West. This is a remarkable testimony to 
the resilience of the human spirit under totalitarianism and to its craving for 
ireedom. It is also a challenge to free countries not to disappoint the expectations 
f those who turn towards them hopefully. I am doubtful if our response to the 
challenge in the West is really adequate. 
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NORTH AMERICAN PARTICIPATION IN NATO 


CHARLES E. Martin* 


“Canadian Defense policy,” declares Canada’s official paper, Defense 1959, 
“derives from our foreign policy and is designed to insure national security and 
the preservation of world peace. ...” To meet her objectives in national defense, 
Canada is providing effective military forces and equipment on three different 
levels: (1) bilateral, between Canada and the United States; (2) regional, be- 
tween Canada and the NATO Allies; (3) universal, under the United Nations. 

Canada’s NATO policy and effort are firmly anchored to western civiliza- 
tion. Mr. Lester B. Pearson has said that the roots of this civilization are both old 
and deep, yet “their manifestations in political, social, and economic organizations 
are recent.” This civilization is now fighting communism to the death. This danger 
is both external and internal, and is aimed mainly at the center of western doc- 
trine and practice — the dignity of the individual. 

Features of NATO which make a common appeal to Canada and the United 


States are: (1) this is a genuine community of North Atlantic nations, committed 


to the preservation of western civilization; (2) NATO is purely defensive in pur- 


pose and procedure; (3) NATO is a manifestation of collective security; (4) 
NATO utilizes “resort to regional agencies or arrangements, or other peaceful 
means of their own choice”; (5) NATO employs the right of collective self de- 
fense; (6) agreement between the parties is the only source of authority and obli- 
gation under the North Atlantic Treaty; and (7) while the organization was 
up primarily for security and defensive purposes, the way was left open, under 
Article II, to develop non-military interests of the Community. 

The North American sector of NATO has both influenced the character of 
the Alliance, and created certain patterns of Canadian-United States co-operation 
in their relations to the Alliance in its totality. (1) NATO is not one of the 
European organizations for the purposes of integration. There are links between 
NATO and WEU as a result of the Paris protocols of 1954-55, but there is no 
organic connection between the institutions for European integration and 
North American members of NATO. (2) The European members are the bene- 
ficiaries of the military and economic contributions of North America. The im- 
mediate military dangers and risks are not located in the territory of this western 
sector. Participation is more voluntary than on the part of the European members. 
(3) In the first negotiations regarding NATO, the United States, Canada, and the 
five Brussels powers participated and agreed upon major principles. (4) With 
the signing of the North Atlantic Treaty in April of 1949, the defense of the North 
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American sector was committed mainly to the two countries. (5) Their member- 
ship in NATO definitely ties the United States and Canada into the defense area 
and alliance of the North Atlantic Community. 

Canada’s membership in NATO has in no sense divested her of her own 
unique position, nor has it changed or modified her distinctive policies. (1) Can- 
ada has led in developing the non-military features of the organization. Canada 
was especially active in setting up the Atlantic Spiritual and Cultural Committee 
it the Atlantic Congress held in London during June of 1959. (2) Canada, 
being a contributing country, and the leader of the middle group, has been in an 
excellent position to safeguatd the interests of the states of lesser power. (3) Can- 
ada has given unusual attention to the consultative, the diplomatic, and the ad- 

inistrative features of NATO, with resulting improvement in communications 
between the power states and the smaller ones. (4) Canada feels that she can 
better understand and interpret the point of view of the European members of 
the Community than the United States, and feels that her criticism of United 
States attitudes will be accurate and constructive. (5) Canada has provided ef- 
fectively her agreed share of forces, army, navy, and air. (6) Canada supports 
the view that the NATO Council should become the “laboratory of the West” 
n the formulation of western policies. 
Will Canada leave the alliance? Will she forego NATO? These questions 
em to be debated both in Canada and the United States. Some Canadian 
pinion regards Canada as an obsolete military nation. Canada could now follow 
me of three courses of action: (1) continue as a satellite of the United States, 
but appear not to notice it; (2) become a “Power” with Canada’s own nuclear 
warheads and long-range missiles; or (3) recognize this military obsolescence, and 
look for peace only through economic and political means. It is also suggested 
that Canadian defection from the Alliance altogether, or cutting its contribution 
’ NATO by one-half would have no appreciable effect on NATO's efficiency 
r on Canada’s defense. How deep-seated and widespread are this resentment 
1 discontent is a question of the highest importance. 


Official, and therefore responsible and representative opinion seems to be 
te the contrary. On July 9, 1959, Mr. Howard Green declared in the House of 
mmons: “Support for NATO remains an essential cornerstone of Canada’s 
reign policy.” And the Minister of National Defense recently declared in the 
nadian Parliament: “To support NATO in a balanced organization is the de- 

policy of this Government and it will continue to be the defense policy of 

Government.” 


In a wider and broader sense, will Canada go neutralist? Some Canadian 
ters and journalists seem to think so. If the Canadian people want neutrality, 
are entitled to that election which we made and maintained for so long a 
period of our history. Said the Prime Minister in Parliament: “Some seem to have 
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the view that we can be neutral in any war that may take place — neutral in the 
event that the United States was involved — or Britian or France or West Ger- 
many. There is no neutrality of that kind today. Our responsibilities today, under 
NATO, under the agreement entered into with the full cognizance of and full 
support of all members of Parliament, will not allow any choice to be made in the 
future. There can be no academic debates in Parliament or out of Parliament on 
the question of whether or not we are automatically at war in the event that any 
of the nations in NATO are at war.” 


U.S. — CANADIAN DEFENSE AND THE RUSSIAN CHALLENGE 


JouHn B. Woop* 


It has been said that the two bright promises of the American dream were 
minimum government and permanent peace. This dream has now had to be 
abandoned. The past half-century, even, has shown an inversion of our respec- 
tive roles, most marked in military and defense policy. A major factor in this 
change has been the recent internationalism of the U.S.A., one result of which is 
that the United States is now subjecting Canada to pressures which are evoking 
deep responses in the Canadian nation. The fear of becoming a military or eco 
nomic satellite is not necessarily predominant, it is that these new pressures tend 
to draw Canada into a north-south axis, whereas the basis of her nationhood is, 
and must always be, an east-west one. 

It is evident, therefore, that we are going to assume different basic attitudes 
towards any problem. Against this, we have important factors in common, for 
example at no time during the past century has our physical sovereignty actually 
been threatened. Here we do have a common approach to the new challenge from 
Russia, where this threat does now exist. Canada, however, has to concern her- 
self not only about this new challenge, but also about the centralizing militarist 
and economic pressures from the United States; and although these are of greater 
public interest, to concern ourselves with defense issues alone is to blind ourselves 
to the true nature of the challenge. There is a tendency for us to assume that the 
mere possession of the “ultimate” weapon is an end in itself, a kind of “military 
palliative.” An examination of Soviet ideologies and policies, however, will 


readily show that this challenge is not something that can be held at bay by mis 


siles alone. Just as the American Revolution had a dream of permanent peace, the 


Russian Revolution likewise had this dream, but Communist orthodoxy proclaims 


that this can only be attained by the destruction of capitalism. 
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This has been tried, by force, on several occasions, with little success, and 
it seems unlikely that Russia would embark upon a purely militarist adventure 
against the West at this time, unless she calculated that the overripe capitalist 
plum would fall to the ground with a small shake of the tree. 

It has been advocated that Canada should adopt a “neutralist” policy, but 
there are serious objections to this, one of which concerns the essence of the 
Russian challenge. In pursuance of the accepted Soviet policy of the destruction 
of capitalism they will undoubtedly employ the tactical measure of using nation- 
alism to ensure dissension among the capitalist states, that is, the encouragement 
of neutralism eventually to isolate the main capitalist opponent, the U.S.A. 

It would therefore be as foolhardly for Canada to become completely neu- 
tralist, as for her to become a virtual satellite of the U.S.A. It is in the middle 
area, which by tradition we must pursue, that the Soviet challenge is the great- 
est; any veering towards neutralism will be encouraged by Russia, every move 
towards co-operation censured. We have become vulnerable to such pressures, 
particularly to the “minus zero” approach that Russian propaganda is currently 
using to create tensions in which it appears that the other fellow is always the 
villain. 

These are the pressures exerted on Canada. They are subtler than the tech- 


niques used by the Russians in the U.S.A. since they are directed not only from 


vutside, but are also disseminated domestically. We must become aware of them, 
and the United States should have understanding for them. 


Coexistence also plays an important part, but since its proclamation we 
cannot assume we may relax and ignore questions of defense, military or other- 
wise. Lenin’s teachings on coexistence now assume a new relevance. The basic 
theory is that a modus vivendi must be found with states of a different social 
der. This, however, is a temporary measure, permissible only until they can 
be conveniently overthrown by the inevitable victory of world revolution. Khru- 


shchev has himself reiterated this and has stated that jn no circumstances will 


“Socialist [Communist] gains” be allowed to be whittled away. 

An awareness of the principles of Leninism is essential to understand the 
true nature of the Russian challenge and to establish a genuine modus vivendi 
with Soviet Russia. Somewhere in the marginal regions between the American 
dream of permanent peace and minimum government, and the Soviet dream of 
permanent peace and total government, some beginning may be made to which 
Canada can contribute. Since U.S.-Canadian defense is only a facet in this world 
hallenge it may well be that the feeding of the undernourished and the training 
f technicians in distant parts is, for Canada, a far more effective deterrent than 

latest in electronic gadgetry. 
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SOME POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
UNEQUAL PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN CANADA AND THE 
UNITED STATES IN MATTERS OF DEFENSE. 


C. NorMAN SENIOR* 


Canada’s defense policy, officially stated by the Minister of National De- 
fence, has three elements: (1) maintenance of world peace — through the United 
Nations; (2) deterrence and resistance of aggression on the free world — through 
NATO; and (3) protection of the homeland — by joint defense agreement with 
the United States. The Commonwealth, although not mentioned, is a significant 
factor although involving no contractual commitments. Its ties resemble those 
of the family. Contractually the United States has more commitments to Com- 
monwealth members (through ANZUS and SEATO) than has Canada. 

Geography dictates the Canada-U.S. agreement. Canada, lying between 
the two greatest military powers, is not strong enough to defend herself, nor can 
the U.S. allow Canadian territory to become a launching pad for attack on her- 
self. Belgian and Polish history imply that there is no safety for Canada in 
neutrality. 

The partnership is unequal, 180 million people with average personal income 
of $2,150; and 18 million with average personal income of $1,440. Canada’s per- 
manent armed forces of 120,000 would need to be twice as strong to equate on 
per capita basis the 2,500,000 in the active forces of the U.S. 

Canada’s defense appropriation of $1,830,000,000 is 31 per cent of the na- 
tional budget, while United States appropriations at $40.5 billion are approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the budget. Defense costs the Canadian taxpaper $102 out 
of his $1,440; it costs the U.S. citizen $222 out of his $2,150. Despite other dis- 
parities, the burden of defense on the individual Canadian is not appreciably less 
than on his American ally. 


Canada is a young underdeveloped country. The U.S. has a mature econ- 


omy. Canada’s natural resources, developing and under exploration, are a 
defense asset to both countries — uranium, nickel, oil, aluminum, iron, lead, z 
Canada supplied these in large volume to her American ally in World War 
and the Korean conflict. Provision of public services to the scattered regions where 
these resources are found is a costly burden on the Canadian economy. 
Scientific invention of costly and highly technical new weapons has brought 
about a new probiem. Even if Canada had the capacity to produce them for 
her own defense the unit cost for her small requirements would be prohibitive. 
For years Canada has had a heavy trade deficit with the United States. Im- 
portation of costly modern weapons would so add to this deficit as to threaten 
national solvency. In an effort to meet this difficulty it was agreed that Canadian 
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industry should be allowed to bid on American defense contracts. Canada’s an- 
nual dollar earnings under this program have ranged from $32 to $96 million, 
a paltry sum compared with the cost of missiles. Canada has bought some modern 
weapons and equipment, but the volume remains small. 

Canada, at a sacriflce of more than $400 million already spent, cancelled a 
contract for Canadian-built interceptor planes and accepted the American-made 
Bomarc ground-to-air missile to serve the same purpose. America has aban- 
doned Bomarc production. Having now neither planes nor Bomarcs, Canadians 
have expressed bitter resentment at this seeming American domination of Cana- 
dian defense policy. If this was an agreed decision after appropriate consulta- 
tion Canadians can see no evidence of it. The Canadian defense minister charged 
an American breach of faith. 

New strategic thinking rubs salt in the wound to Canadian national pride. 
The new theory is that the intercontinental missile now dominates the scene; that 
there is no defense against it; and the only protection is the deterrant and retalia- 
tory power of similar missiles. Of these Canada has none. 

Realization of these facts has given rise to a storm of protest throughout Can- 
ada. The charge is being made that Canada has become a voiceless satellite, 
completely subservient to the U.S., and solely dependant on American missiles 
and atoms for defense. Eminent leaders of public opinion are urging Canada to 
get out of NATO and the American alliance and to proclaim her neutrality. 
[his outburst follows two election campaigns in which charges of American dom- 
nation of Canadian industry and finance figured heavily. 

If, as some authorities claim, there has been real consultation and agreement 

n defense matters the political leaders of the two countries have failed to make 
t evident. The alliance, to be successful, must be more than between govern- 
ments — there must be public support. In Canada today there is resentment, in 
the United States the appearance of ignorance and indifference. This is a political 
situation that threatens the continuance of the North American defense alliance. 


THE INDEPENDENT REGULATORY COMMISSION — 
A SEARCH FOR THE PUBLIC INTEREST: STATE- 
MENT OF PROBLEMS AND IMPLICATIONS 


THomas PAYNe* 


After substantially three-quarters of a century of American experience with 
ndependent regulatory commissions, it is appropriate that we re-examine the ad- 
minstrative device which we have created. Although the commissions collec- 


tively employ only about one-half of one per cent of all federal employees and 
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expend only about one-tenth of one per cent of the total federal budget, there can 
be no doubt that their influence upon American life and society far exceeds these 
proportions. The independent regulatory commission has become well-established 
as an arm of Congress enjoying independence primarily from executive control 
and employing a quasi-legislative, quasi-executive, and quasi-judicial approach to 
attain its objectives. 

In the past quarter of a century a debate has been waged between two prin- 
cipal groups as to the role of the independent regulatory commission and its need 
for reform and reorganization. On one side most students of public administra- 
tion have stressed the need to strengthen these agencies as administrative bodies 
and to relate them to some form of integrated control by the executive branch of 
the government so that their actions may be co-ordinated with those of the ex- 
ecutive branch. The other point of view, advanced by the legal profession gen 
erally, has been that the independent regulatory commissions should be modeled 
closely after the courts in their administrtative adjudicating function. This ap- 
proach has been described as the judicialization of the independent regulatory 
commissions. | believe it is safe to say that neither point of view has prevailed 
over the other thus far. 

A review of our experience with proposals for reforming these commissions 
reveals a number of landmarks. The earliest is the report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management which recommended without success the 
divorcement of administrative and policy-making activities from those of adjudica- 
tion. The Administrative Procedure Act of 1946 seemed at the time a major 
step in the direction of the judicialization of the independent regulatory commis- 
sion. The rather drastic prescriptions of the task force of the second Hoover Com- 
mission proved unacceptable. Subsequently, a new reform movement spear- 
headed by the American Bar Association proposes further steps in the direction 
of judicialization. 

A number of issues appropriate for discussion present themselves. First, 
what extent have the commissions been successful in executing the mandates 


assigned to them by Congress? Recent failures of such agencies as the Federal 


Ccuci 


Communication Commission and the late Civil Aeronautics Authority make 


difficult an unqualified affirmative answer to this question. Second, the question 


arises as to the need for co-ordination of the policies of the independent regulatory 
commissions with the program of the President. Given the growing complexity of 
modern policy and administration, how is co-ordination to be accomplished? 
What are the penalties for the failure to achieve co-ordination within a substan- 
tive field of policy? 

A third issue is whether the independent regulatory commissions are effec- 
tively regulating the interests which they were established to control or whether, 
conversely, they have been captured by the interests. Some evidence suggests 


that the temporary coalition of interests which brought about the establishment 
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if the independent regulatory commissions tend to disintegrate, leaving the field 
uncontested to the interests that are to be regulated. These enduring interests 
uickly attain access to the commissions and make peace with them. Fourth, to 


what extent are the independent regulatory commissions actually independent 


f presidential control? It is possible to overlook many informal avenues of in- 


fluence by which the President may exercise a measure of control over these 
bodies. For example, members who would continue to serve beyond their incum- 
bent terms may find it advantageous to make some kind of peace with the ad- 
ministration which controls their possible appointment to future terms. 

Finally, to what extent is it desirable or feasible to move further in the direc- 

f the judicialization of the administrative regulatory process? Wéill the 
udicialization of the independent regulatory commissions lead to greater protec- 
tion of private rights, to greater efficiency in the attainment of the objectives set 


by Congress for these bodies? These are among the issues that require attention. 


BELIEFS AND VALUES IN THE REALISTIC 
STUDY OF POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 


WituraM H. Harsoip* 


We can discuss here only cursorily, and in pragmatic terms, the many pro- 
1d questions posed in this topic. Realism is a term more notable for its emo- 


nal appeal than its cogency and determinate meaning. It has been used in 


many ways, relative to diverse considerations and intentions. Practically, in 


litical science, an approach may be held realistic if it yields an adequate under- 
tanding of whatever one is concerned with, given one’s reasons for being con- 
1 with it. One man’s realism is not necessarily that of another. Only to the 
nt they share problems, and consequently data and hypothese« 
tigations and conclusions appear to them mutually realistic. 
Of the meaning of “political behavior” we seem incapable of any : 
retical statement, despite the fact that the future of any discipline 
ntific pretensions must ultimately depend upon its theoretical coherence, and 
upon a practical and largely accidental cohesion, springing from tradit 
recent writers, such as Cobban and Strauss, explicitly presuppose an in- 
» sense of politics, which scientific study clarifies. Basically sound, I think, 
till does not help us create a theoretical unity out of the diversity of intuitions 
inding us. At the same time, we cannot permit methodological preconcep- 
to narrow our field of interest, surrendering significance to precision. For 


moment, at least, we must accept as political behavior whatever political 


of Washington. 
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scientists study, devoting ourselves to building up a theoretical view through ex. 
plicit statement of relationships between the diverse objects and approaches re- 
sulting. We have been derelict in this responsibility. 

Beliefs and values are central to political life, and to its study. Political order 
is not given by nature, but is created by the human mind. It can be understood 
only in terms of opinions regarding value and reality, which are the immediate 
determinants of political events. How satisfactorily these can ever be explained 
in terms of underlying “objective conditions,” either psychological or sociological, 
is extremely uncertain. We should not try to found political science upon these 
sister disciplines, where conflicting schools exist anyway, but simply avoid prop- 
ositions and explanations of political phenomena that are incompatible with 
accepted knowledge in other, related sciences. It is not political science to reduce 
political phenomena to non-political constituents, even when feasible. Beliefs ar 
values comprise our basic data, and we should explore their configurations and 
consequences within the realm of our interests as political scientists, which should 
probably mean as they are structured in a public order and not as they come 
random. 

The beliefs and values of political scientists are an integral part of our study, 
for political science is an integral part of the political order in which it is found 
Che diverse forms that political science, or related studies, have taken throughout 
time seems to demonstrate this, and American political science has been and 
remains too closely identified with the peculiarities of our political order to | 
considered an exception. Political science will progress only if we build it upon 
a broad comprehension of the values out of which political life springs. And the 
task of our discipline is not merely to describe but to further the realization of 
those values through an exercise of the practical imagination upon which every 
science is dependent. All important knowledge transcends the merely existing, 


illuminating potentialities. This, in all realism, is our responsibility. 


MYTHS, STEREOTYPES AND THE RATIONAL FREE WILI 
T. H. QuALTER* 


The concept of the myth, first formulated by Sorel, describes certair 
faiths which inspire men to action. The myth is neither necessarily true nor 
false. The key to it, its reality and significance, is the fact that people believe in 
it and are prepared to fight for it. Myths are not destroyed by refutation of their 
objective truth; they perish only when people cease to believe in them. 


The term, “stereotype,” invented by Lippmann, refers to the beliefs and 


simplifications by which we reduce the multitude of individual experiences to 


* University of Saskatchewan. 
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ex. manageable proportions. As the foundation of most abstract concepts and gen- 
; re eralizations, stereotypes are a fundamental element of mature thought. But the 
stereotype can also be a substitute for thought, when, for example, it is taken 
rder wer ready-made, or when no attempt is made to verify the general type against 
tood the particular instances. When the gap between the objective reality and the 
liate magined picture of it becomes too wide, stereotype patterns can be a perversion 
ined f rational thinking. 
‘ical. Most of the values of our society are expressed in the form of these two 
hese phenomena. Much of our foreign and domestic policy is defended by a series of 
Top. myths based on stereotyped images of friends, foes, and philosophies. 
with The study of myths must be undertaken at three levels: first, a search for the 
bjective truth of the myth —a philosophic examination of its intrinsic worth; 
secondly, an examination of the effect of the myth on those who have believed in 
t; and finally, a study of the myth as an artificial creation, a carefully chosen 
nstrument of policy for the preservation of power and authority. 
It is fashionable to regard the study of political philosophy as a kind of intel- 


ectual luxury, with nothing to offer an age that has discovered there are no values, 
7 


t all is relative. But although all societies have their philosophies, or myths, 


this does not mean that any one philosophy is as good as any other. A realistic 
study of the beliefs and values of our society must therefore be first of all a study 

. f its myths in terms of philosophic and ethical values. 
Oe Secondly, the political scientist is concerned with studying the effects of the 


upon mvth. 


He must seek an answer to such questions as how values are established; 
d the he processes through which the values of the political leaders become also the 
on of values of the wider public; and the extent to which these values influence the 
cvery ctions of the public. 
sting, The third approach to the study of the myth is the Machiavellian approach; 
er the myth as an instrument of policy to be selected because it might 
ippropriate to the achievement of some purpose. Only the naive, of course, 
pt all myths on their face value, although it is no less naive to dismiss all 
leclarations of faith as the deceits by which the elites seek to embroil the masses 


their own sordid struggles. In studying the myth one must try to discover how 


far it is the real objective of those who proclaim it and how far it is merely a 
of the le to disguise more sinister ambitions. 
ie nor [he myths of a society are to a large extent substantiated by stereotyped im- 
eve in 


f their 


ms of the peoples and situations around it. A proper understanding of be- 
fs and values therefore requires some investigation of prevailing stereotypes. 
Vho is responsible for their creation? To what extent do those who create them 
ve in their truth? How can stereotypes be created and, more importantly, 
w can they be changed when objective reality suddenly focuses attention on 


e falseness of the stereotype? 
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The myths and stereotypes which provide the material for the beliefs and 
values of our society are of vital concern to the political scientist. Unless 
understands the values of a society he cannot hope to see the 
tionale of its institutions: 

But the study of myths and stereotypes is itself a vast field which rar 
from the broad sweeps af political philosophy to the patient collecting of data on 
reactions to conditioned stimuli. And it is a field which requires recognition of 
both rational free will and non-rational responses: recognition that the same con- 
cept which may be entertained by the many as a matter of obstinate irrational 
yrejudice may yet have been rationally created and be objectively true. In short, 
the study of beliefs and values requires a realistic, and not merely a cynical, 
observation of human behavior. 


THE EFFECTS OF FEDERALISM UPON INTEREST GROUPS 
AND THE PARTY SYSTEM IN THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS PAYNE* 


As this topic was originally proposed to me, it raised the question: 
federalism encourage interest groups?” The answer is that federalism ter 
discourage interest groups by making it more difficult for them to find the p 
in the political process at which decisions affecting them are made. Obv 
then, interest groups must spread their energies over a wider range of deci 
centers in order to establish appropriate access at all important points in the 
political system. In this connection, the contrast with the British system is note- 
worthy. 

Under the British unitary system of government there is in effect a single | 
of access for interest groups. American political scientists have often ov 
the existence of interest groups in Great Britain because they 
function as actively as in the United States. As a matter of fact 
uel Beer has pointed out recently, interest groups are as strong or stronger 
Britain than they are in the United States. The point is that in Great Britair 
with its system of cabinet government and party responsibilit 1e interest gr 
problem is largely one of attaining access to the cabinet becau 


~ age 
that the decisions affecting it are likely to be made. 


C 


In the United States on the other hand, as Professor Morton Grox 
noted, we have a system of multiple access for interests, resulting from federalism 
and the separation of powers. The first pattern of multiple access in the U 


States has contributed to a decentralization of the party system and a di 


hill 


party discipline and responsibility, much deplored by political scientists. 
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r, the pattern of multiple access has made it possible for administrators, who 

n the British and Continental systems assume a neutral role in politics, to become 

nvolved in it. Finally, the congressman is forced into the role of an errand boy 
r his constituents. 


In considering the relationship between interest groups, federalism, and the 

arty system, it is appropriate to recall the great advantage of defense in depth 

Nn ot forded by federalism and the separation of powers. This defensive advantage 
importance to those interests desiring to maintain the status quo. It is 


ble for interests i1 


con- ital 

ional 1 a federal system to find a greater number of bastions to 

1ich to retreat in defense of the status quo. Conversely, the difficulties in bring- 
rbout change are more pronounced in a federal than in a unitary system of 
rnment. 

[he well-known example of the American insurance business is a case in 
After 1869, when the Supreme Court ruled that the insurance busines 


\t 


covered by the interstate commerce clause and therefore not subject to 
ral regulation, the insurance companies favored federal regulation as opposed 
y state regulation. After 1944, when the Supreme Court reversed its earlier deci- 
yn and held that the insurance business was subject to federal regulation under 
commerce clause, the insurance companies changed their position and argued 


- preference for regulation by the states. In this instance it was not so much 

tter of ideological preference, as a case of attempting to employ the defense 
lepth advantage of federalism to avoid regulation. 

The existence of the federal system of government in the United States results 

pattern favoring certain interests. The mining and agricultural 

s, notably, are afforded a much more favorable pattern of representation 

nder federalism than their numerical strength would permit them to enjoy in a 


nitary system of government. On the other hand urban and labor interests, 


ch tend to be concentrated geographically, are disadvantaged as a result of 
; situation. 


it is well to remember that a federal system itself is the product of 


tion of interest groups. It represents a kind of compromise which 


il 


ble to all groups at a particular time. Much evidence suggests that the 
7 


pattern of federalism which established two distinct levels of government, 


with separate powers, is evolving in the direction of another kind of federal- 


haracterized by centralization. We may say, indeed, that the political fed- 


m with its two separate levels of policy initiative is giving way to administra- 
; 


-deralism with the initiative for decision-making centered in Washington, 
th the states functioning largely as administrative provinces of the national 


nment to which they are losing most of their initiative in policy. 


will tend also to centralize and nationalize the party system, while 


access for interest groups, is evident. 
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